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Gaze 


Upen the shade of those distinguishe! men, 
Who were or are the puppet-shews of praise— 
The praise of persecution. Gaze again 

On the most favoured ; and amidat the blaze 
Of sunset halos o’er the laurel browed, 

What can you recognize 7? a gilded cloud. 
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ELBRIDGE GERRY 

Ore of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was born at Marblehead, Massachus- 
etts, July 17, 1774, and was the son of a respec- 
table merchant. He was graduated at Harvard 
college, in 1762, and subsequently engaged in 
the same business with his father, at Marble- 
head. Inthe controversy between Great Bri- 
tain and the colonies, he early took a warm in- 
terest; and was elected, in 1772, representative 
from his native town in the general court, or 
legislature, of Massachusetts. From this period, 
he continued in public life,almost without inter- 
mission. His spirit was nourished by close com- 
munion with the Adamses, Hancocks ard the 
Warrens. In their private meetings at Boston, 
these patriots concerted resistance to the arbi- 
(rary measures of the mother country, and joint- 


ly labored, for this purpose, in the exercise of 


their public duty; and, when separated, they 
constantly wrote to each other with the same 
object. In the general court, though one of the 
youngest of the assembly, Mr. Gerry was placed 
on the most important committees of corres- 
pondence, and distinguished himself ga the prin- 
cipal debates. : 

_ fe was next a member of the famous conven- 
tion at Concord, a provincial congress at Mas- 
‘achusetts, which at once virtually destroyed the 
royal authority in that state. He was an effi- 
cient member of the committees of appeal and 
safety ; and, on the night of preceding the battle 
of Lexington, he narrowly escaped capture as 
one of a * rebel” committee of the provincial 
Congress, After the sword was drawn, he was 
Placed at the head of a committee for raising the 
hecessary supplies. 

Mr. Gerry first proposed, in the provincial 
rongress of Massachusetts, the preparation of a 
a for encouraging the fitting out of armed 
ier se and establishing a court for the trial and 
: idemnation of prizes, and was chairmanof the 

en for that purpose. This was 


the first actual avowal of offensive hostility 
against the mother country, and the first effort 
to establish an American naval armament. Jobn 
Adams called it ‘‘ Gerry’s law,” and described 
it as “ one of the boldest, most dangerous and 
most important measures in the history of the 
new world.” 

In November, 1775, courts were establishe ! 
by the authority of the province of Massachus 
etts, and the lucrative post of maritime judge was 
offered to Mr. Gerry, but declined, lest it should 
ebstruct the performance of: his general politica! 
duties. In the beginning of 1776, he was elected 
a delegate from Massachusetts to the continen- 
tal congress. His reputation occasioned his 
being placed on all the committees of high im- 
portance. From his first entrance into congress, 
until the organisation of the treasury board, in 
1780, he was generally chairman of the commit- 
tee of the treasury. ‘Toward the end of the year 
1779, he was appuinted head of the commission 
chosen by Massachusetts to meet delegates from 
other states at Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
devising some corrective for the sad condition of 
the currency. 
formed, he was made its presiding officer. In 
February, 1780, a measure of congress, with 
respect to the assessment of supplies from the. 
several states, gave so much umbrage to Mr. 
Gerry, as the representative of Massachusetts, 
that he left his seat, and returned home. While 
absent, he was selected, by congress, as a mem- 
ber of one of their usual committee to visit the 
army. Yielding to the solicitations of friends, 
and satisfied, with the measures which 
were adopted on the subject of his remonstrance, 
he resumed his station in the national councils 
in 1783. When the definitive treaty was laid 
before them, in that year, those members who 
had signed the declaration of independence, of 
whom three only remained—Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Gerry and Mr. Ellery—were appointed first on 
the committee to which it was referred. In 1784, 
Mr. Gerry was re-elected a member of congress; 


When the treasury board was , 
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and il is said that, at the age of less than forty- 
two years, he had been longer a member of that 


assembly than any other man in it. In 1787, he. 


was chosen a delegate to the convention, which 
met at Philadelphia, for the purpose of revising 
the articles of confederation. It is well known 
that great difference of epinion existed in thiat 
body, and several members refused to affix their 
signatures to the constitution adepted by the 
convention. Among these Mr. Gerry. Fora 
short time his popularity suffered severely by the 
course which he pursued; but, in 1789, he was 
elected a member of congress, and remained tn 
that station for feur years, during which time he 
lent his aid freely to the support of the constitu- 
tion, since it had received the sanction of the 
people. On one occasion, indeed, not long after 
taking his seat, he gave it as his opinion, on the 
floor of the house, * that, the federal constitution 
having become the supreme law of the land,the 
salvation of the country depended on its being 
carried into effect.” 


After renaeees his seat in congress, he retired 
into private life, and resided at Cambridge until 
1797, when he was appointed to accompany Ge- 
neral Pinckney and Mr. Marshall on a special 
mission to France, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the threatened interruption of the peaceful 
relations existing between that country and the 
United States. The French directory for some 
time delayed to recognise them, and, in the spring 
of 1798 ordered Marsha!land Pinckney to quit 
the territories of France, but invited Gerry to 
remain, and continue the negotiation. He re- 
fused to do the latter, but consented to remain, 
in order to prevent a rupture between the two 
countries. This course brought upon him great 
censure in the United States at tke time, but, in 
the words of President Adams, “ he alone dis- 
covered ani furnished the evidence that X, Y 
and Z wereemployed by Talleyrand; and he 
alone brought home the direct, fortnal and offi- 
cial assurance upon which the subsequent com- 
mission proceeded, and peace was inade. In 
October, 1798, Mr. Gerry returned home, and 
at the request of the democratic party of Mas- 
sachusetts, became their candidate for the chair 
of governor of the state. In 18U1, he was again 


a candidate for the office, but at both periods | 


his opponent was chosen. In 1810, he was a 
third time a candidate, and was chosen, after a 
violent contest. The following year he was re- 
elected, but in 1812 he was defeated. In the 
same year, he was chosen vice-president of the 
United States. He did not long discharge the 
duties of the office. As he was proceeding to the 
senate house, at Washington, a sudden extra- 
vasation of blood took place upon the lungs, and 
terminated his life within twenty minutes, al- 
most without a struggle, and apparently without 
pain.” Over his remains a monument of white 
marble has been erected by congress. 


Tastx.—The editor of the Cincinnati Daily 
News, says, that dancing is nothing more nor 
less than nonsense reduced to a system ;—a pret- 


ty good idea. 
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Orizmal. 


THE GUERILLA. 


BY T. WESTCOTT, ESQ. 


Down dashing frem his mountain height, the Spanish 
warrior came, 

And strewed around his rapid track, death, carnage, 
blood and flame, 

Fierce passions centered in his heart, and nerved hi® 
sinewy arms, 

And burned his ire, as spurned desire, which inno. 
cence disarms. 


Fast, flinching not, he rushed to war, and proudly 
forth he went, 

Stern vengeance smote with heavy hand where’er his 
course he bent, 

Victims were crowded in his path, and met his death 
sway’d sword, 

And blows fell fast, as the fierce snow blast, when 
Winter reigns as lord. 


The sure shot from his carabine brought many a tal! 
plume low, 

And stopped the dreams of noble deeds, ere yet they 
ceased to glow ; 

Fell Hatred triumphed in his breast, and over Mercy 
reigned, 

And marked his way where dark dismay, flew, with 
the shame wounds stained. 


Why thus did bloodshed paint his path, why fury fis 
his way? 

And groans and sighings breathed around, his ruth- 
less rage portray 7 } 

Oh why was mercy cast aside, and anger dark put 
on? 

And acts humane, a holy train, far from his memory 
thrown? 


Go! view the black aud blasted spot, where onee hiv 
home was seen, 

Ask where the worshipped wife now is, that once iis 
pride had been, 

The cheerful children, where are they ? who threw 
their smiles around, 

As sweet as dew, from heaven drew, to slake the 
thirsty ground. 


There on that spot where love had lived, and lulled 
his life in play, 

Down fell a foe’s relentless stroke and swept it all 
away ; 

Hushed is the sound of children’s joy, stilled is the 
voice of mirth, 

No more shall be its cheerful glee, no more shal! 
blaze its hearth. 


Not he alone the only one whom with their rage they 
cursed, 

On mount, in glen, they sought for men, relationé, 
friends, dispersed, 

Wet was the ground with guiltless blood their happy 
homes destroyed, 
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The country’s bloom, was turned to gloom, the coun- 
try’s peace made void. 


Up! urging then from mount and plain, the ruined 
peasants rose, 

Avenging ardors armed their hand, and thrice re- 
paid their woes; 

Cruel and careless heard they then, the life entreating 
prayer, 

So‘t Pity fled with loved ones dead, and left their pas- 
sions bare.— 


Ye conq’ring chiefs, ambition led, who grasp at bloody 
fame, 

And think that clots of gore spread round, shall gem 
your sanguine name, 

Start not, if on your murderous way "gainst innocence 
and peace. 

The injured man should turn again, and deadly ire 
release.— 

When wasteful war has wandered forth, and ruptured 
hopes of life, 

Oh chide we not, if ruined men should seek avenging 
strife ; 

lt to repay a thousand wrongs to wield his arms he 
flies, 

And thro’ the land, full many a band of wild Guerillas 
rise. 

Washington Literary Association, Aug. 22d. 


THE ROCK OF THE CANDLE. 


A TALE OF AN IRISH RUIN. 
By the Author of “ Holland-Tide.” 


Soldiers—Room, ho! tell Anthony, Brutus is ta’en. 
Anthony.—This is not Brutus, friends; but I assure 
you, 
A prize no less in worth. Keep this man 
sate, 
Give himall kindness. I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. 
Julius Cesar. 


Remember ye not, my fair young friend, in 
one of those excursiens which rendered the sum- 
mer of the past year so sweet in the enjoyment, 
and so mournful in the recollection—remember 
ye not my having pointed out to your observation 
the ruined battlements of Carrigogunniel (the 
Rock of the Candle), which shoot upward from 
rien BBY hillock on the Shannon side, within 
view of the ancient city of Limerick? I told 
you the legend from which the place originally 
derived its name—a legend, which | thought 
Was distinguished (especially in the clesing inci- 
ent), by a tenderness and delicacy of imagina- 
ion, worthy of a Grecian origin. You, too, 
acknowledged the simple beauty of that inci- 

€nt; and your approval induces me to hope for 
that of the world. 

a misty evening in spring, when all the 

West 1s filled with a hazy sunshine, and the low 
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clonds stoop and cling around the hill tops, there 
are few nobler spectacles to contemplate, than 
the ruins of Carrigogunniel Castle. This fine 
building, which was dismantled by one of Wil- 
liam’s generals, stands on the very brink ofa 
broken hill, which, toward the water, looks bare 
and craggy, but on the landward side slopes 
gently down, under a close and verdant cover 
of elms and underwood. It is when seen from 
this side, standing high above the trees, and 
against the red and broken clouds that are 
gathered in the west, that the ruin assumes its 
most imposing aspect. 

Such was the look it wore on the evening of an 
autumn day, when the village beauly, young 
Minny O’ Donnell, put aside the woodbines from 
her window, and looked out upon the Rock. 
Her father’s cottage was situated close to the 
foot of the hill, and the battlements seemed to 
frown downward upon it, with a royal and over- 
topping haughtiness. 

‘Hoo! murder, Minny, what is that 
a doing? Looking out at the Rock at this 

our, and the sun just going down behind the 
turret?” 

‘** Why not, aunt?” 

“Why not ?>—Do you remember nothing of the 
candle !”’ 

“ Oh, I don’t know what to think of it; 1 am 
inclined to duubt the story very much; I have 
been listening to that frightful tale of the Death 
Light since | was born, and | have never seen it 
yet.” 

“You may consider yourself fortunate, in 
that, child, and | advise you not to be too anxious 
to prove the truth of the story. 1 was standing 
by the side of poor young Dillon myself, on the 
very day of his marriage, when he looked out 
upon it through the wicket, and was blasted as 
if by a thunder-stroke. I never will forget the 
anguish of the dear yeung bride—it was heart- 
breaking, to see her torn from his side when the 
life had left him. Poor creature! her shrieks 
are piercing my ears at this very mo:nent.”’ 

** That story terrifies me, aunt. Speak of it 
no more. and | will leave the window. 1 wonder 
if Cormac knows this story of the Fatal Candle.’ 

The good old woman smiled knowingly on her 
pretty niece, as, instead of answering her half 
query, she asked—** Do you not expect him here 
before sunset?” 

Minny turned hastily around, and seated her- 
self opposite a small mirror, adorned by one of 
those highly carved frames which were popular 
at the toilets of our grandmamas. She did so 
with the double view of completing her evening 
toilet, and at the same time screening herself 
from the inquisitive glances of her sharp old re- 
lative, while she continued the conversation. 

‘** He promised to be here before,” she replied; 
‘but it is a long way.” 

*] hope be will not turn his eyes upon the 
Rock, if ne should be detained after night-fall. I 
suspect, Minny, that his eves will be wandering 
in another direction. I think he will be safe, 
after all.” 

“For shame, aunt Norry. You ought to be 
ashained of yourself, an old woman of your kind, 
to speak in that way. (ome now, and tell me 
something funny, while | am dressing my hair 
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to put the recollection of that frightful adventure 
of the Candle out of my head. Would not that 
be a good figure for a Banthee?’” she added, 
shaking out her long bright hair with one hand, 
in the manner which is often attributed to the 
warning spirit, and casting at the same time, a 
not indifferent glance at the mirror above men- 
tioned. 

“Partly indeed,—but the Banthee (meaning 
no offence at the same time,) is far from being 
so young or so blooming in the cheeks; and by 
all accounts, the eyes tell a different story from 
your’s—a story of death, and not of marriage. 
Merry would the Banthee be, that would be 
going to get young Mr. Cormac for a husband 
to-morrow morning early.” 

*“T’ll go look at the Rock again, if you con- 
tinue to talk such nonsense.” 

“Oh, hubboo!—rest easy, darling—and I'll 
say nothing.—Well, what story is it I’m to be 
telling you?” 

* Something funny.” 

“QO, yeh, my heart is bothered with ’em for 
stories. I don’t know what l’lltell you. Are you 
‘cute at all?” 

don’t know. Only middling, I believe.” 

** Well—lI’ll tell you a story of a boy that flog- 
ged Europe for ’cuteness—so that if you have a 
mind to be ready with an answer for every cross 
question that ‘ill be put to you, you can learn it 
after him;—a thing that may be useful to you 
one time or another, when the charge of the 
house is left in your hands.”’ 

Well, let me hear it.’’ 

** ] will, then, dothat. Goonwith your dress, 
and l|’|l have my story done before you are ready 
to receive Mr. Cormac.” 

So saying, she drew a stool near her niece, and 
leaning forward with her chin on her hand, com- 
menced the following tale. 

“There was a couple there, long ago, and 
they had a son that they didn’t know rightly what 
was it they’d do with him, for they had not mo- 
ney to get him Latin enough for a priest, and 
there was only poor call for day laborers in the 
country. ‘I'll tell you what I'll do,’ says the 
father, says he; ‘ 1’ll make a thief of him,’ says 
he; ‘sorrow a better trade there is going than 
the roguery—or more money-making for a boy 
that would be industrious.’ ‘Its true for you,’ 
says the wife, making answer to him; ‘ but 
where will you get a master for him,or who'll 
take him for an apprentice in such a business ?’ 
tell you that,’ says the husband to her again. 
‘1’ll send him to Kerry. Sorrow better hand 
would you get at the business any where, than 
there are about the mountains there—and I'll be 
bound he’ll come home to us a good hand at his 
business,’ says he. Well and good, they sent off 
the boy to Kerry,and bound him for seven years 
toa thief that was well known in these parts, 
and counted a very clever man in his line. They 
heard no more of Lim for the seven years, nor 
hardly knew that they were out, when he walk- 
ed in to them one morning, with his ‘ Save all 
here!’ and took his seat at the table along with 
them—a fine, handsome lad, and mighty well 
spoken. ‘ Well Mun,’ says the father, ‘I hope 
you’re master o’ your business?’ ‘ Pretty well 
for that, father,’ says he; ‘ wait till we can have 


a trial of it.” ‘ With all my heart,’ says the 
father; ‘and | hope tosee that you haven't been 
making a_ bad use o’ your time while you were 
away!’ Well, the news ran among the neigh- 
bors, what a fine able thief Mun had come home. 
and the landlord himself came to bear of it. 
amongst the rest. So when the father went to 
his work the next morning, he made up to him. 
and— Well,’ says he, ‘this isa queer thing I’m 
told about you, that you had your son bound to a 
thief in Kerry, and that he’s come home to you a 
great hand at the business.’ ‘ Passable, indeed. 
he tells me, sir,’ cer the father, quite proud in 
himself. ‘Well, I'll tell you what it is,’ says the 
geutleman ; ‘I have a fine horse in my stable, 
and I'll put a guard upon him to-night—and if 
your son be that great hand that he’s reported 
to be, let him come and steal him out from 
among the people to-night—and if he does, ke 
shall have my daughter in marriage, and my 
estate, when I die,’ says he. ‘A great offer sure. 
ly,’ says the poor man. ‘ But if he fails,’ says 
the ‘I'll prosecute him, and have 
him hanged, and you along with him, for serving 
his time to a thief; a thing that’s clearly again 
all law,’ says he. Well ’tis unknown whata 
whilliloo the father set up when he heard this. 
*O, murther, sir,’ says he, ‘ and sure ‘tis well, 
you know, that if a spirit itself was there he 
couldn’t steal the horse that weuld be guarded 
that way—let alone my poor boy,’ says he; ‘and 
how willit be with us,or what did we ever doto 
you sir, that you’d hang us that way?’ ‘I have 
my own reasons for it,’ says the gentleman, ‘and 
you'd better go home at once, and tell the boy 
about it, if you have a mind he should try bis 
chance.’ ell, the father went home, crying 
and bawling, as if all belonging to him were 
dead. what ails you, father,’ says the son, 
‘or what is it makes you bawling that way’ 
says he. So he up and told him the whole busi- 
ness, how they were to be hanged, the two of 
them in the morning, if he wouldn’t have the 
racer stolen. ‘ That beats Ireland,’ says the son, 
‘to hang a man for not stealing a thing is droll. 
surely ; but make your mind easy, father, my 
master would think no more of doing that than 
he would of eating a boiled potato.’ Well, the 
old man was in great spirits when he heard the 
boy talk so stout, although he wasn’t without 
having his doubts upon the business, for all that. 
The boy set to work when the evening drew on, 
and dressed himself like an old bucaughk,* with 2 
tattered frieze coat about him, and stockings 
without any soles to ’em, with an old caubean of 
a straw hat upon the side of his head, and a UD 
can under his arm. ’Tis what he had in the tin 
can, I tell you, was a good sup of spirits, with a 
little poppy juice squeezed into it, to make them 
sleepy that would be after drinking it. Well 
and good, Minny, my child, he made toward the 
gentleman’s house, and when he was passing the 
parlor window, he saw a beautiful young lady as 
fair as a lily, and with a fine blush, entirely sit- 
ting and looking out about the country for her- 
self. So he took off his hat and turned out his 
toes, and made her a low bow quite elegant. 

declare to my heart,’ says the young lady, speak- 


* A lame man—idiomatically, beggar-man. 
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ing to her servant that stood behind her, ‘I 
wouldn’t desire to see a handsomer man than 
that.—If he had a better shoot of clothes upon 
him, he’d be equal to any gentleman, he’s so 
slim and delicate.’ And who was this but the 
gentleman’s daughter all the while! Well, it’s 
well became Mun, he went on tothe stable duor, 
and there he found the lads all watching the 
racer. tell you the way they watched her. 
They had one upon her back and another at her 
head, where she was tied to the manger, anda 

reat number of them about the place, sitting 
own between her and the door. ‘Save all here!’ 
says Mun, putting in his head at the door; ‘* E,’ 
what are ye =e here boys?’ says he. So they 
up and told him they were guarding the racer, 
from a great Kerry thief they expected to be 
stealing her that night. 


Mun, making as if he knew nothing. ‘I'd be 
for ever obliged to ye,if ye’d let me light a pipe 
and sit down awhile with ye, and I'll do my part 
to make the company agreeable.’ ‘* Why then,’ 
says they, ‘we have but poor (reatment to offer 
you, for though there’s plenty to eat here, we 
have nothing to othe master wouldn't al- 
low us a ha’p’orth, in dread we'd get sleepy, and 
let the horse go.’ * Oh! the nourishment is all I 
want,’ says Mun, ‘l’m no way dryatall.’ Well 
and good, in he came, and he sat among them 
telling stories until past midnight, eating and 
laughing and every now and then when he’d 
stop in the story, he’d turn about and make as if 
he was taking a good drink out of the can.’ 
‘You seem to be very fond of that tin can, what- 
ever you have in it;’ says one of the men that 
was silting near bim. * Oh, it’s no signify,’ says 
Mun, shutting it up as if not anxious to share it. 
Well, they got the smell of it about the place, 
and “us litthe pleasure they took in the stories 
after, only every now and then throwing an eye 
at the can, and snuffing with their noses, like 
pointers when game is in the wind. ‘’Tis n't 
any spring water you'd have in that, I believe,’ 
Says one of them. ‘ You're welcome to try it,’ 
says Mun, ‘only | thought you might have some 
objection in regard of what you said when | came 
In.’ * None in the world,’ says they. So he fill- 
ed a few little noggins for ’em, and for the man 
on the horse, and the man near the manger, and 
they all drank until they slept like troopers. 
When they were all fast, up got the youth, and 
he drew on a pair of worsted stockings over 
every one of the horse’s legs, so they would’nt 
make any noise, and he got a rope and fastened 
theman | tell you was upen the racer’s back, by 
the shoulders, up to the rafters, when he drew 
€ horse from under him, and left birn banging 
fast asleep. Weill became him, he led the horse 
out of the stable, and had him home at his 
father’s while a cat would be shaking his ears, 
aud made up comfortably in a little out-house. 
Well, says the old man, when he woke in the 
morning aud saw the horse stolen— if it was an 
angel was there,’ says he, ‘he couldn’t do the 
usiness cleverer than that.’ And the same 
thing he said to the landlord, when he met him 
in the field the same morning. ‘It’s true for you, 
indeed,’ said the gentleman, ‘ nothing could be 
tler a and I’il take it as an honor if your 


* Why then, he'll be a | 
smart fellow if he gets her out of that, says | 


good ? 


son and yourself will give me your company at 
dinner to-day, and I’ll have the pleasure of in- 
troducing him to my daughter.’ ‘ E’, is it me 
dine at your houor's table?’ says the old man, 
looking down at his dress. * T's just, says the 
gentleman again,—‘and I'll take no apology 
whatever.’ Well and good, they made them- 
selves ready, the two of them, and young Mun 
came riding upon the racer, covered all over 
with the best of wearables, and looking like a 
real gentleman. *E’, what's that there, my 
child ?’ says the father, puinung to a — Ws, 
that was planted right opposite the gentleman’s 
hall door. ‘1 don’t know—a gallows, I’m think- 
ing,’ says the son,—‘sure ‘tis n’t to hang us he 
would be after asking us to his house, unless it 
be a thing he means to give us our dinner first 
and our dessert after, as the fashion goes,’ says 
he. Well, iu with them,and they found the com- 
pany all waiting, a power of ladies and lords, 
and great people entirely. ‘I’m sorry to keep 
you wailing, says Muon, making up to them, 

uite free and easy, * but the time stole upon us.’ 
‘You couldn’t blame the time for taking after 
yourself,’ says the gentleman. ‘It’s true, in- 
deed,’ says ‘viua, ‘1 stole many is the thing in 
my time, but there’s one thing I'd rather thieve 
than all the rest—the good will o’ the jadies,’ 
says he, smiling, and looking round at’ them. 
*Why then | wouldn’t trust you very far with 
that either,’ says the young lady of the house. 
Well and good, they sat down and they eat their 
dinner, and after the cloth was removed, there 
was a covered dish laid upon the table. ‘ Well, 
says the yentleman, ‘1 have one trial more to 
make of your wit—and I’\l tell you what it is:— 
let me know what is it | have in this covered 
dish ; and if youdon’t, I'll hang you and jour 
father upon that gallows over, for stealing my 
racer. *Q,murther! d’ye hear this?’ says the 
father—‘ and wasn’t it your honor’s bidding to 
steal her, or you’d hang us? Sure we're to be 
pitied with your honor,’ says the pyor old man. 
‘ Very well,’ says the gentleman, ‘1 tell youa 
fact, and your only chance is to answer my 
uestion.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ says Mun, giving all up 
for lost, ‘I have nothing to say to you—although 
far the fox may go, he’ll be caught by the tailat 
last.’ ‘I declare you have it,’ says the gentle- 
man, uncovering the dish,and what should be in 
it only a fox’s tail! Well, they gave it up to 
Mun, that he was greatest rogue going, and the 
oung lady married him upon the spot. They 
7 the master’s estate when he died; and if 
they didn’t live happy, | wish that you and | 
may.” 

<henee to that,aunt. Will you lay this mirror 
aside for a moment.—Ha! whose fault was 
that?” 

** Oh, Minry, you have broken the mirror—O, 
my child! my child!” 

“Why so! It is not so valuable.” 

Valuable! It is not the worth of the paltry 
glass darling,—but don’t you know it 1s not 
it is not lucky—and the night before 
your bridal, too!” 

‘**|am very sorry for it,” said the girl, bending 
a somewhat serious gaze on the shattered frag- 
ments of the antique louking-giass. ‘Then, by a 
transition which it would require some know- 
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ener of the maiden’s history to account for, she | 
said, “ | wonder if Cormac was with the Knight, 
when he made the sally at the castle yesterday.” 

The answer of the elderly lady was interrupt- 
ed by the sound of several voices, in an outer 
exclaiming, “Cormac! Cormac! 

elcome, Cormac! it 1s Cormac !”’ 
£ * And it is Cormac!” echoed Minny, starting 

rom her seat, and glancing at the spot where 
he mirror ought to have been—** You were 
Tight, aunt,’ she added, in a disappointed tone, 
45 she bounded out of the room, “ it was unlucky 
break the mirror.” 

“It might for them that would want it,” re- 
plied the old lady, following at a less lively pace; 
‘** but for you, I bope, it will bring nothing worse 
than the loss of it for this night.” 

She found Minny seated, with one hand clasp- 
ed in those of a young soldier, dressed in the uni- 
form of the White Knight, smiling and blushing 
with all the artlessness in the world. The young 
man wore a close fitting truis, which displayed a 
handsome form to the best advantage, and con- 
trasted well with the loose and flowing drapery 
of his mantle. The birrede of green cloth, which 
had confined his hair, was laid aside; and a 
leathern girdle appeared at his waist, which held 
a bright skene and pistol. The appearance of 
both figures—the expression of both coun- 
tenances, secure of present, and confident of fu- 
ture happiness, formed a picture— 

“ Which so:ne would smile and more perhaps would 

sigh at;”’ 

A picture, which would bring back pleasing re- 
collections enough to sweeten the temper of the 
sourest pair that Hymen ever disunited, and to 
move the spleen of the best-natured old bachelor 
that ever dedicated his hearth to Dian and soli- 
tude. 

The evening proceeded as the eve of a bridal 
might be supposed to do, with its proportion of 
mirth and mischief. The lovers had been ac- 


quainted from childhood; and every one who 


knew them felt an interest in their fortunes, and 
a share in the happiness which they enjoyed. 
The sun had been already long gone down, when 
Minny in compliance with the wish of her old 
aunt, sang the following words, to an air, which 
was only remakable for its simplicity and ten- 
derness :— 
I. 
I love my love in the morning, 
For she, like morn, is fair— 
Her blushing cheek. its crimson streak, 
lis clouds, her golden hair; 
Her glance, its beams, so soft and kind; 
Her tears, iis dewy showers; 
And her voice, the tender whispering wind 
‘] hat stirs the early bowers. 


li. 


I love my love in the morning, 
I love my love at noon; 

For she is bright, as the lord of light, 
Yet mild as autumn’s moon: 

Her beauty is my bosom’s sun, 


And I will love my dariing one, 
Till even that sun shall fade. 


IIT. 

I love my love in the morning, 
I love my love at even; 

Her smile’s soft play is like the ray 
That lights the western heaven: 

I loved her when the sun was high, 
I loved her when he rose; 

But, best of all, when evening’s sigh 
Was murmuring at its close. 


The song was scarcely ended, when Minny 
felt her arm grasped with an unusual force by 
the young soldier. Turning round, in some 
alarm, she beheld a sight which filled her with 
fear and anxiety. Her lover sat erect in his 
chair, yazing fixedly on the open casement. 
through which a strong and whitish light shone 
full upon his face and person. It was an inter- 
lunar night,—and Minny felt utterly at a loss to 
conjecture what the cause could be, of this ex- 
traordinary appearance. 

* Minny,” said her lover, “‘look yonder! | 
see a candle burning on the very summit of the 
rock above us! Although the wird is bending 
every tree upon the hill side, the flame does not 
flicker or change in the slightest degree. Look 
on it!” 

** Do not look!” exclaimed the old aunt, with 
a shrill cry—** May heaven be about us! do not 
glance at the window. It is the death-light!” 

Minny clasped her hands, and sank back isto 
her chair. 

** Let some one close the window,” said the 
young soldier, speaking in a faint tone, “I am 
growing ill—let sume one close the window!” 

The old woman advanced cautiously toward 
the casement, and extending the handle of a 
broomstick, at the utmost stretch of her arm. 
was endeavoring to push the shutter to, when 
Minny, recovering from her astonishment, dart- 
ed at heran indignant look, ran to the window, 
closed it, and left the room in darkness deeper 
than midnight. 

‘What was that strange light?” asked the 
young soldier, looking somewhat relieved. __ 

With some hesitation, and a few prophetic 
groans and oscillations of the head, the old story- 
teller informed him that it was a light, whose 
appearance was Commemorial with the rock it: 
self,and that it usually foreboded considerable 
danger or misfortune, if not death, to any unbap- 
py being on whom its beams might chance to 
fall. It appeared, indeed, but rarely—yet there 
never was an instance known, in which the 10- 
dication proved fallacious. 

The soldier recovered heart enough to laugh 
away the anxiety which bad begun to creep 4 
on the company; and, in a little time, the mrt 
ful tone of the assemblage was fully restored. 
Lights, of a more terrestrial description than 
that which figured on the haunted rock. were 
iniroduced ; songs were sung; jests echoed from 
lio to lip, and merry feet pattered against the 
earthen floor, to the air of the national rec 
fudha. The merriment of the little party was 4! 


Her faith my fostering shade ; 
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termingled with a distant rolling of musketry, 
was heard outside the cottage. 

“My fears were just!” exclaimed Cormac, 
stopping short in the dance, while he still retain- 
ed the hand of his lovely partner; “The English 
have taken the castle, and the White Knight is 
flying for his life!” 

His surmise was confirmed by the occurrence 
which instantly followed. ‘The door was dashed 
back upon its hinges; and the White Knight, 
accompanied by two of his retainers, rushed into 
thehouse. The chieftain’s face was pale and 
anxious, and his dress was bespattered with 
blood and mire. The three fugitives remained 
in a group near the door, as if listening for the 
sounds of pursuit; while the revellers hurried 
together like startled fawns, and gazed, with 
countenances indicative of strong interest or 
wild alarm, upon the baffled warriors. 

“Cormac!” cried the Knight, perceiving the 
bridegroom among the company, ** my good fel- 
low, | missed you in an unlucky hour. These 
English dogs have worried us from our hold, and 
are still hot upon our scent. I have only time 
to bid my stout soldiers farewell, and go to meet 
them,—for I will not have this happy floor stain- 
ed with blood to-night.” 

“That shall not be, Knight,’”’ exclaimed the 
bridegroom; “we will meet them or fly to- 
gether. You were my father’s foster child.” 

* It is in vain—look there!” He laid bare his 


tracked me home. And yet, if I had but one 


“ Cormac speaks the truth,” replied the trem- 
bling girl, hanging, in her weakness on his 
shoulder; “if there be no other way, | am con- 
tent it should be so.” | 

She was rewarded for this effort of heroism, by 
a fervent,pressure of the hand from her be- 
trothed; and the exchange of accoutrements 
was presently effected. he Knight mounted 
Cormac’s mare, and prepared to depart. 

* My gallant fellow,” he said, holding out his 
hand to the generous bridegroom, “* you do not 
mock the part you act, for nobility is stamped 
upon your soul. If you suffer for this, | have a 
vow, thatI will never more wear any other garb 
than your’s; for you are the knightlier of the two. 
Let me clasp your hand—than which a nobler 


never closed on gauntlet.” 


They joined hands in silence, and the chieftain 
galloped away, with his retainers. When they 
were out of hearing, Cormac turned to his bride 
and again pressing her hand, while he looked 
fixedly into her eyes, he said, “ Now, Minny, 
you will show that you are fit for a soldier’s wife. 
Go, with your aunt Norry, into your room. No 
one here will be molested, but those who are in 
arms for the Knight—and I will contrive to post- 
pone any violence, for a day, at least.”’ 

** | will not leave you, Cormac,” said Minny, 
speaking more firmly than she had done since 
the interruption of their festivity; “ 1 am some- 


what more to you, than you are to the White 
left arm, which was severely gashed on one side. | Knight.” 
—* They have had a taste of me already, and | 


the blood-hounds will never tire till they have some time, in her wishes. 


Cormac smiled, and seemed to acquiesce, for 
He took his seat at 


the hearth with the bespattered garb and sullied 


day’s space—Kavanagh and his followers are at! weapun of the Knight, and awaited in silence 


Kilmallock, and the castle might be mine again 
before the moon rises to-morrow evening.”’ 
“ Cavanagh at Killmallock!’’ exclaimed Cor- 


the approach of the pursuers, while Minny dc- 
cupied achair as near himas might be decorous, 
taking his new rank into consideration. They 


mac. ‘Oh, my chieftain! what do you here? | listened for a considerable time to the changeful 


Fly, while you have time, and leave us to deal 
with the foe.” 

“It were idle,’ repeated the Knight, “‘ their 
horses are fresher than ours, and my dress would 
betray me.” 

“My mare will bear you safe,” cried the 
young soldier, with a burst of enthusiasm: ‘“‘and 
for your dress, take mine—and let me play the 
White Knight for once.” 

The chieftain’s eyes brightened at the word, 
and a hope seemed to bloom out upon his cheek, 
—but a low sound of suppressed agony from the 
bride, checked it in the spring. 

“ No, Cormac,” he said, “ 1 will not be your 
murderer.”’ 
“ There is no fear,” said Cormac, warmly, 
you will be back in time to prevent mischief; 
and if you remain, it will be only to see me share 
your fate. This is my only chance for life; for 

will give the world leave to cry shame upon 
my head, if ever | outlive my master.” 

‘What says the bride ?” inquired the Knight, 
bending on her a look of mingled pity and admi- 

lon. 

“ | will answer for her,” said Cormac,—* she 

ad rather be the widow of a true Irishman, than 
the wife of a false one.” 

b ‘O, allilu! we'll all be murthered if ye don’t 
Urry,” said the aunt. “ What do you say, 
Minny, my child?” 


rushing of the night wind among the trees that 
clothed the hill side—and the howling of the 
wolves, who were disturbed in tlieir retreats by 
the sounds of combat. Those sounds, renewed 
after long intervals, and in an irregular manner, 
gradually approached more rear; and they 
could plainly distinguish the trampling of 
horses’ feet, over the beaten track that winded 
among the crags as far as the cottage door. 
Again, and with great earnestness, Cormac en- 
treated his love to secure herself from the 
chances of their first encounter, by joining the 
family in the inner room: but she refused, ina 
resolute tone; and on his persisting, she assumed 
an impatience, and even a desperation of man- 
ner, which showed that her purpose was not to 
be shaken. 

‘“‘Ask me not to leave you,” she said: “ anv 
other command, | am ready toobey. I will be 
silent—I will not shrink, nor murmur, even 
though ——” she shuddered, and let her head 
droop upon his hand. “I will not leave you, 
Cormac. Whatever ro fate shall be, | must 
remain to witness it. Donot doubt my firmness; 
only say that you will freely trust me, and I am 
ready for the worst that can happen. I feel that 
I can be calm, if you will only give me your 
confidence.”’ 

There are some spirits which, like the myrtle, 
require to be bruised and broken by affliction 
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before their sweetness can be discoyered. The 
young bride of Cormac might now have exhibit- 
ed an instance of this moral truth. So perfectly 
did her manner indicate the degree of self-pos- 
session which she promised to maintain, tbat 
Cormac yielded, without further argument, to 
ae entreaty, and resumed his-place at the fire- 
side. 

Scarcely had he performed this movement 
when a loud knocking was again heard at the | 
door; and immediately after, as if this slight 
ceremony were only used in mockery, the frail 
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hinges. A crowd of soldiers rushed into the 
apartment,and stopped short on seeing the bride- 
room lhabited in the accoutrements of the 
bite Knight, and standing in a posture of de- 
fence, between his foes and the young girl, who 
seemed to be restrained, rather by her deference 
to his wishes, than by any personal apprehen- 
sion, from pressing forward to his side. 

“Stand back!” said Cormac, levelling his 
blade at the foremost of the throny ; * before vou 
advance further, say what itis you seek. The 
inmates of this house (all but one) are under the 
protection of the English law, and can only be 
molested at your great peril.”’ 

“If you be the White Knight, as your dress 
bespeaks you,” returned an English officer, 
‘**surrender your sword and person into our 
hands. It is ouly them we seek; and no one else 
shall be disturbed. further than to answer our 
claim of bonaght bor: rest and refreshment for 
our small troop until the morning breaks. 

“| am not so thirsty of blood for the sake of 
shedding it merely,” returned the pseudo knight, 
** that | would destroy a life of Heaven’s bestow- 
ing ina vain encounter. Here is my sword; 
although | am well aware, that in yielding it 
without a struggle, 1 do not add a single one to 
my chances (if any I had) of safety in the hands | 
of my Lord President.” 

“lt would be dishonorable in me tp deccive 
you,” said the Englishman, “your ready, 
though late surrender, can avail you little. 1 
have here the warrant, which commands that 
the execution of the rebel captain should not be 
deferred longer than six hours after his arrest. 
Iam not disposed, however, to be more rigid 
than my instructions compel me to be, so that 
you may call the whole six hours your own, if 
you cao find use for so much time in this world.” 

Cormac turned pale, and thought of Minny; 
but he dare not look at her. The poor yirl en- 
deavored to support herself against the chair 
which her lover bad left vacant, and retired a 
little, lest he should observe and participate in 
the agitation which this fatal announcement had 
occasioned. 

**] thought it probable,” said Cormac, with 
some hesitation, “ that 1 might have had a day, 
at all events, to prepare for my fate; but my 
Lord President, is a pious man, and must be bet- 
ter aware than |, how much time a siuner under 
arms might require to collect his evidence for 
that last and fearful court martial whose deci- 
sion is irrevocable. A soldier’s conscience, sir 
officer, is too ofien the only thing about him 
which he allows to gather rust. If 1 had been 


barrier was once more dashed inward on its}. 


careful to preserve that as unsullied as my 
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sword, I weuld not esteem your six hours so short 
a space as they now appear.”’ 

* The gilt of grace, sir Knight,” said a solemn- 
looking serjeant, “is not like an earthly plant, 
which requires much time and toil to bring its 
blossom forth. Heard ye not of the graceless 
traveller, who, riding somewhat more than a 
Sabbath-day’s journey on the seventh, was 
thrown from his horse and killed near a place of 
worship?) The congregation thought his doom 
was sealed for both worlds, and yet— 


stween the stirrup and the ground, 
Mercy he sought and mercy found.” 


“Aye,” said the captive—“ there are some per- 
sons who look on this world as mere billeting 
—— and require no more time to prepare 
ur the eternal route, than they might to brace 
up a haversac; but my memory Is not so lightof 
carriage. {remember to have heard, at Mung- 
harid, a Latin adage, which might shake the 
courage of any one who wss inclined torely ven- 
turously on bis powers of spiritual despatch— 


Unus erai—ne desperes: 
tantusi—xe presumas. 


However, I shall be as far wide of the first 
peril,as 1 should wish to be of the last. Come, 
sirs, you forget your supper; leave me to my own 
thoughts, and pray respect this maiden, who will 
attend to your wants, while I rest.” 

‘*She seems as if she would more willingly 
omit that office,’ said the Englishman. “ The 
maiden droops sorely for your misfortune, 
Knight.” 

‘** Poor girl!” Cormac exclaimed, venturing to 
look reund upon her for the first time since his 
capture—* it is little wouder that she should 
wear a troubled brow. You have disturbed her 
bridal feast.” Then taking her hand, and press- 
ing it significantly while he spoke, he added— 
* Your busband was reckoned a true man; and! 
know him well encuyh to be convinced, that he 
would not place his heart in the keeping of an 
unworthy or a selfish love. 1 know, therefore, 
that you could not make him happier, thao b 
acting on this occasion with that firmness whic 
he expects from you. Tell him, | know better the 
value of life than to lament my fate—-at least, for 
my own sake; and remember likewise, Minny, 
(is not that your name ?) if ever Cormac should, 
like me, be hurried off by an untimely stroke of 
fate--if ever”’—he revewed the pressure of the 
hand, which he still held in bis—*‘if ever you 
should see him led, as | must now be, to an early 
death, remember, my girl, taat none but the 
craven-hearted are short-lived on earth. 
brave man, who has fulfilled all bis duties, ca” 
never die untimely ; but a coward would, though 
every hair were grey upon his brow.” 

He strove to withdraw his hand; but Minny, 
who felt as if he were tearing her heart away 
from her, held it fast between both her's, and 
pressed it with the grasp of a drowning person. 
Cormac felt, by the trembling and moistness of 
her hand, that she was on the point of placing 
all in danger, by bursting intoa passion of griel. 
He lowered his voice to a tone of grave rep 
‘—and said— 

“ Remember, Minny—let him not find that he 
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has been deceived in you. That would be a 
worse stroke than the headsman’s.”’ 

The forlorn girl collected all ber strength, and 
felt the tumult that was rising in her breast sub- 
side, like the uproar of the Northern tempest, at 
the voice of the Reimkenner. She let his hand 
go, and stood erect, while he passed on, followed 
by several of the party, into another room. 
Strauge as sorrow had ever been to her bosom, 
she could not have anticipated, and was wholly 
incapable of supporting the dreadful desolation 
of spirit which came upon her after she was left 
alone. She remained for some time motionless, 
in the attitude of one who listens intently, until 
she heard the door of a small inner apartment, 
into which he had been conducted, close upon 
her lover; and then, gathering ber hands across 
her boson, and walking slowly to the vacant 
chair, she sank down in a violent and hysterical 
excess of grief. 

It is strange that the effusion of a few drops of 
a briny liquid at the eyes, should enable the soul 
to give more tranquil entertainment to a painful 
thought or feeling—but it is a fact, however. 
which Minny experienced, in common with all 
who have known what painful feelings are. She 
pictured to herself the probable nature of the 
fale which awaited her betrothed; and from the 
horror which she felt in the contemplation, pro- 
ceeded to devise expedients for its prevention. 
This, however, appeared now to be a hopeless 
undertaking. The warrant of the Lord Presi- 
dent must needs be executed within the time; 
and it was improbable that the White Knight 
could return before the expiration of the six 
hours. Would it be possible to contrive a scheme 
for his liberation? His guards were vigilant 
and numerous, and there was but one way by 
which he could return from the room—and that 
was occupied by sentinels. 1f Mun, or the Kerry 
thief, his master, were on the spot, of what a 
load might they relieve her heart! She would 
have given worlds to be mistress, for one night, 
of the roguery of the adept in aunt Norry’s tale. 

_ We shall leave her for the present, involved, 
like a bungling dramatist, in a labyrinth of ra- 
velled plots and contrivances, while we shift the 
scene to the unfortunate hero of the night, who 

y in his room expecting the catastrophe with 
io very enviable sensations. 

The soldiers had left him to make the neces- 
‘ary preparations for his approaching fate, in 

arkness and solitude. He was now on the 
point of achieving a character, not without pre- 
cedent in the history of his country—namely, 
that of a martyr to bis own heroic fidelity—and 
he was determined to bear his part like a war- 
rior, to the last. Still, however, to a lover, con- 
‘cious of being loved again—to a young man, 
with prospects so fair, and present happiness so 
early perfect—to a bridegroom, snatched from 
he altar to the scaffold, at the very moment 
Wheu he was about to become doubly bound to 
ri by a tie so holy and so dear—to such an one 
‘Hough brave as a fiery heart and youthful blood 
could make him, it was impossible that death 
should not wear a grim and most unwelcome as- 
pect. Neither is the man to be envied, whose 
tature could undergo so direful a change with- 
“emotion. True bravery consists, not in ig- 
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norance of, or insensibility to danger, but in the 
resolution which can meet and defy it, when du- 
ty renders such collision necessary. Fear, in 
common with all the other passions of our na- 
ture, has been given to us for the purpose of ex- 
ercising our reason, and acquiring a virtue by 
its subjugation; and the man (if any such ever 
lived) who is ignorant of the feeling, is a monster 
and nota hero. The truly courageous man, is 
he who has a heart to feel what danger is, and a 
soul to triumph over that feeling, when it would 
tempt him to the neglect of any meral or reli- 
gious obligation. Such was the temper of Cor- 
mac. He believed that he was oe his 
duty, aad did not even entertain a thought of any 
other line of conduct than that which he was 
pursuing—but this did not prevent his bein 

deeply and bitterly conscious of the hardness o 
his fortune, in this unlooked for and untimel 

separation. 


Exhaused by the intensity of his sensations, 
he had dropped for some time into a troubled 
and uneasy slumber, when the pressure of a soft 
hand upon his brow made him lift up his eyes 
and raise himself upon his elbow. He behe 
Minny stooping over him, with a dim rushlight 
burning in one hand, while with the other she 
motioned him to express no surprise, and to pre- 
serve silence. 


“Hush, hush!” she said, in a low whisper, 
. eho are you willing to make an effort for 
iberty ?” 
; He stared strangely upon her, and stood on his 
eet. 


came you here?” 

“* The soldiers have been merrier than they in- 
tended, and I drugged their drink for them. 
Slip off your brogs, and steal out in your truis 
only. ‘They are now sleeping in the next room, 
and I have left them in the dark. Fear not their 
muskets; | have drenched their match-locks for 
them. There are only two waking, who are on 
guard outside the door; and for these, we must 
even place our hopes in heaven, and take the 
chance of their bad marksmanship. Ah, Cor- 
mac !—but there is no time to lose ; come with 


** My glorious heroine!” cried the astonished 
soldier, ‘I could not bave thought this possible.”’ 

“Hush! your raptures wiil betray 

* But whither do you intend to fly?” 

** To the cavern on the western side of the hill, 
where Fitzgerald lay on the night of the great 
massacre at Adare Castle. Keep close to me, 
and I think it likely we shall pass the sleepers.”’ 


She extinguished the light; and both crept, 
with noiseless footsteps, into the adjoining room, 
which was the chamber of the heroic maiden 
herself. As they endeavored to steal between 
the soldiers, who lay locked in slumber on the 
ground, Minny set her foot on some brittle sub- 
stance, which cracked beneath her weight with 
a noise sufficient to awaken one of the soldiers. 

‘It is the mirror!’’ said Minny to herself. 
‘My aunt Norry’s prophecy was but too cor- 
rect, and my vanity has ruined every thing.” 

Still, however, her presence of mind did net 


forsake her. The soldier, turning suddenly 


““What is the meaning of this, Minny; how 
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round, laid hold of Cormac’s estaigh, or mantle, 
and arrested his progress. — 

“ Ho! ho!” he exclaimed, “‘who have we nere?”’ 

“ Pr’y thee, let go my dress, master soldier,” 
returned the young girl; “this freedom tallies 
not well with your sermon on Grace to the 
White Knight.—I doubt you for a solemn hypo- 
crite.”’ 

“| knew you not, wench,” replied the serjeant, 
letting Cormac’s mantle fall; ‘“‘or I would as 
soon have thought of clapping palms with Beel- 
zebub, as ef fingering any part of 
trumpery. Whitherdo ye travel, at t 
the night ?”’ 

“ Even to kindle my rushlight, at our hearth- 
stone in the next room. Turn en your pallet, 
serjeant, and let me go, else you may be trou- 
bled with unholy dreams.”’ 

They passed on, and reached the outer room 
ip safety. 

** Now Minny,” said Cormac, “it is my turn 
to make a suggestion. Do you pass out, and 
await me at the stream that runs by the edge of 
the wood. The sentinels will suffer you to pro- 
ceed, and the risk of detection will be lessened. 
Nay, never stop to dispute the point—its advan- 
tages are unquestionable.” 


7 would not even trust herself with a 
farewell, before she obeyed the wishes of her 
lover. A few passing jests were all she had to 


enceunter from the sentinels, and Cormac had 
the satisfaction to see her hurry on, unmolested, 
in the direction of the stream. When he sup- 
posed a sufficient time had elapsed to enable her 
to reach the place of rendezvous, he threw aside 
his mantle, and prepared to take the sentinels by 
surprise. 


plainly see the two guards pacing fo and fro in : 


the moonlight. Pausing for a moment, he up- 
lifted his clasped hands to heaven, and breathed 
a short and agitated prayer, of mingled hope and 
resignation. Then, summoning the resolution 
which never failed him in his need, he darted 
through the doorway, into the open air. 

Astonishment and perplexity kept the senti- 
nels motionless for some moments, and Cormac 
had fled a considerable distance, before they be- 
came sensible of the nature of the occurrence 
which had taken place. Both instantly dis- 
charged their pieces in the direction of the fugi- 
tive, and with loud shouts summoned their com- 
rades to assist in the pursuit. The bullets tore 
up the earth on either side of Cormac, whocould 
hear, as he hurried on, the execrations and up- 
roar of the awakened troop, at finding their arms 
rendered incapable of service. He dashed on- 
ward toward the wood; and had the happiness, 
while the sounds of pursuit yet lingered far be- 
hind him, to discern the white dress of his be- 
trothed fluttering in distinct relief, agent the 
dark and shadowy foliage of the elm wood. 
Snatching her up in his arms, with as little diffi- 
culty as a mother feels in supporting her infant, 
he hurried across the stream, and was quickly 
buried in the recesses of the wood. 

The morning broke before they had reached 
the appointed place of concealment. It was one 
of those ancient receptacles for the noble dead, 
which were hollowed out of the earth in various 
parts of the country, and were frequently used, 


THE ROCK OF THE CANDLE. 


during the persecutions of foreign invaders, as 
places of refuge and concealment for the per- 
sons and properties of the people. When they 
found themselves safely sheltered within the bo. 
som of this close retreat, the customary effect of 
long restrained anxiety and sudden joy, was pro- 
duced upon the lovers. They flung themselves, 
with broken exclamations of delight and affec. 
tion, into each other’s arms, and remained for a 
considerable time incapable of actiny or speak- 
ing with any degree of self-possession. The ne- 


our Irish | cessity, however, of providing for their safety 
is time of | 


during the ensuing day. recalled them toa more 
distinct perception of the difficulties of their 
situation, and suggested expedients for their al- 
leviation or removal. 

They ventured not beyond the precincts of 
their Druidical sojourn until the approach of 
evening, and even then it was but to look upon 
the sunlight, and hurry back again to their lurk- 
ing-place,in greater anxiety than before. The 
English had discovered, and were fast approach- 
ing the mouth of their retreat. 

Cormac, signifying to his bride that she should 
remain silent in the interior of the cave, drew 
his sword and stood near the entrance, just as 
the light became obscured by the persons of the 
party who were about to.enter. They paused 
for some time on hearing the veice of Cormac, 
who threatened to sacrifice the first person that 
should venture to place his foot inside the mouth 
of the recess. - In a few moments after, the de- 
voted pair were perplexed to hear the sound of 
stones and earth thrown together, as if to erect 
some building near the cave. Unable to form 
any conjecture as to the nature and object of 


The door stood open, and he could ' this proceeding, they clung together, in silence 


and increased anxiety, awaiting the issue. 

On a sudden, a strong whitish light streamed 
into the cavern, casting the dark and lengthen- 
ed shadows of the party who stood without, 10 
sharp distinctness of outline, upon the broken 
rocks on the opposite side. 

“Took there, Minny!” exclaimed the youll, 
“it is the moon-rise—and we may shortly look 
for the return of our chief.” 

“Tt cannot be, Cormac. The shadows would 
fall, in that case, to the westward, and not tothe 
south. It is a more fatal signal, itis the deatl- 
light of the Rock !”’ 

Cormac paused for some moments. “Fatellt 
may be,” he replied,— but do you observe, 
Minny, that no part of its ghastly lustre bas 
fallen upon us? It is shining bright upon our 
enemies. There is a promise in that, if there be 
in reality any supernatural meaning in the ap- 
pearance.” 

Minny sighed anxiously, while she hung upo? 
his arm—but made no answer to this cheerid? 
suggestiun. The party outside continued thet 
labor, and in a little time the light was only dis 
cernible, as if penetrating through small crevicé 
at the entrance. 

‘What can they intend?” said Minny, 
a pause of some minutes, during which the pa 
outside maintained profound silence. | 
merciful Heaven!” she continued, starting 
her feet in renewed alarm.—* we are about 
suffer the fate of Desmond’s Kernes—they *™ 
going to suffocate us with fire!” 
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A dense volume of sinoke, which rolled into 
the cavern through the crevices before mention- 
ed, confirmed this terrifie conjecture. The 
practice, all barbarous as it was, had been fre- 

uently resorted to by the conquering party, in 
the subjugation of the inland districts of the 
island. Feeble as he had been rendered by fa- 
tigue, anxiety, and want of food, Cormac re- 
solved to make a desperate effort to escape the 
horrible death which menaced them, and rush- 
ed, sword in hand, to the mouth of the cave. But 
he was met by a mass of heated vapor, which 
deprived him of the power of proceeding, or even 
calling aloud to their destroyers. He tottered 
back to where he had left his bride, and sinking 
down on the earth beside her, felt a horrid sense 
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The White Knight received him with open 
arms; but Cormac would hold no more length- 
ened communication, until his bride was re- 
stored to health and consciousness. 

In-this no great difficulty was encountered ; 
and tradition says, that the White Knight was 
one of the merriest dancers at the bridal feast, 
which was given at the cottage in a few days 
after these occurrences. 

I learned from a person curious in old legends, 
an account of the manner in which the “Candle 
on the Rock” was exorcised,—for it has not 
been seen now for a long lapse of time. About 
two years after the marriage of Cormac and 
Minny, they were both seated, ona calm winter 
evening, in the room, which had been the scene 


of of despair weigh down his energies, like cow- | of so much tumult and disaster on the occasion 
of ardice. Again he arose, and attempted to force | above-mentioned. Minny was occupied in in- 
on his way through the entrance,and again he was | structing a little rosy child (whose property it 
‘k- compelled to relinquish the effort. He cried | was, my fair readers may perhaps conjecture,) 
he alond to them—offered (o surrender—and en- | in the rudiments of locomotion; while Cormac— 
ch- treated that they would at least have mercy on | (young husbands will play the fool sometimes)— 
hiscompanion. But no answer was returned— | held out his arms to receive the pe se, | adven- 
uld and the dreadful conclusion remained to be de- ; turer, after his hazardous journey of no less than 
eW duced, that, contented with having made the | two yards, on foot, across the floor. The tyro- 
as work of death secure, they had retired to a dis- | pedestrian had executed about half his under- 
the tance from the place. | taking without meeting with any accident 
sed With a sickening heart, eyes swollen and | Worthy of commemoration, and lo! aunt Norry 
ac, painful, and a reeling brain, Cormac once more | ¥38 bending over him, with a smile and a “ Ma 
hat resumed his place by the side of his betrothed, | 87@ "4" of overflowing affection, when an aged 
math She had fallen into a kind of delirium, and ex- | ™4® presented himself at the open door, and so- 
de- tended her arms toward him with an expression | !icited charity for the love of Heaven! 
d of af suffering, which made his heart ache more |. Minny placed a small cake of griddle bread 
rect keenly than bis ewn agonies. in the arms of the infant, and bade him take it to 
orm “I want air, Cormac !—oh, Cormac, my love! the stranger. The child tottered across the floor 
ct of take me home with you—take me into the green | With his burden, and deposited it im the hat of 


fields—for I am dying here.—Air, Cormac! air, 
for the love of heaven!” 

“ My own love, you shall have it—look up, and 
bear a good heart fur two minutes, and we shall 
all be happy again.” 


“ This place is horrible—it is like hell! It is 


hell! Are we living I have been a sinner; 

“ook and yet | hoped, too, Cormac--I always hoped” — 

“ Hope yet, Minny, and you shall not hope in 

vould vain—keep your face near the earth, where the 

to the ur is freest. Ha! listen tothat. The White 
wre Knight is returned, and we are safe !” 

A rolling of musketry succeeded by yells, 
atalit shouts, and cries of triumph and of anguish, was 
“erve, heard outside the cavern. Cormac and his 
> bas bride stood erect once more; but poor Minny’s 
vn our ‘trength failed her in the effort, and she sank 
ore be lieless into the arms of her lover. In a few mo- 


ments the mouth of the cavern was cleared; and 


be ap- 
a flood of the cool sweet air rushed, like a wel- 


» upon some to life and happiness, into the bosoms of 
periDg the sufferers. Recovering new vigor with the 
d thelr raught, Cormac staggered teward the entrance, 
sly dis and passed out into the open air, with his faint 


‘og bride on his shoulder, and a drawn sword in 


revice h 
isright hand—presenting to the troop of libera- 


y, after et who were gathered outside, a picture not 
e part! fam ike that of Theseus, bearing the beauteous 

All saten of Dis from the descent of Avernus. His 
ting © vila cheeks looking paler in the moonlight: his 
bout (0 ld staring eyes, scattered hair, and military 


tire, contributed to render the resemblaace 


ney are 
‘ull more striking. 


the poor pilgrim, who laid his withered hand on 
the glossy ringlets of the little innocent, and 
blessed him with much fervency. At that mo- 
ment, the fatal light of the Rock streamed 
through the doorway, and bathed in its lustre 
the persons of the wayfarer and his guileless en- 
tertainer. The poor mother shrieked aloud, and 
was about to rush toward the child, when the 
pilgrim assuming. on a sudden, a lofty and ma- 
jestic attitude, bade her remain where she stood, 
and suffer him to protect the child. 

“1 know,” said he, ** the cause of your fear, 
and I hope toend it. The evil spirit who pos- 
sesses that fatal signal, is as much under the 
control of the Almighty as the feeblest mortal 
among us; and if there be on earth a being 
who is exempt from the pernicious influence 
which the demon is permitted to exercise, sure- 
ly the fiend may, with the chiefest security, be 
defied by innocence and charity.” 

Having thus said, he knelt down, with the 
child between him and the Rock, and com- 
menced a silent prayer, while his clasped hands 
rested on the head of the infant, his long grey 
hair hung down upon his shoulders, and his clear 
blue eye was fixed steadily upon the fatal Can- 
dle. As he prayed, the anxious parents observed 
the light grow fainter and fainter, and the sha- 
dows of the old man and child become less and 
less distinct, untilat length the sallow bue of the 
pilgrim’s countenance could scarcely be distin- 

uished from the bloom that glowed upon the 
resh cheeks of the infant. Before his prayer 


: was ended, the light had disappeared altogether, 
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and the child came running into the arms of its 
enraptured mother. When the first burst of joy 
had been indulged in, she looked up to thank the 
stranger; but he was no where to be seen! 

The death-light has never since re-appeared 
upon the Rock, although it preserves the name 
whieh it received from that phantom. Cormac 
and Minny long continued to exercise the virtue 
of hospitality to which oo! owed so much in 
this instance; and, I am told, that the child be- 
came a bishop, in course of time. This, surely, 
is good fortune enough to enable one to wind up 
a long story with credit; and I have only to con- 
clude, after aunt Norry’s favorite form, by wish- 
ing—IF THEY DIDN’T LIVE HAPPY, THAT YOU 
AND I MAY. 


Original. 


SPRING, 


BY DR. LYMAN WALBRIDGE TRASK. 


Spring has come! the gates of morning, 
Beam with more retulgent guld ; 
Hills and vales she is adorning— 

What enchanting scenes unfo!d,— 
Wake! ye drowsy—wake ye sleeping— 
Rise these glorious scenes to see— 
Dry your tears ye worn and weeping, 

This is nature’s jubilee! 


Streams from icy fetters breaking, 
Rush in gladness on their way ;— 
Ice-bound lakes and pools are taking 
Back their former happy sway ;— 
Plants from fertile vallies springing, 
Raise their tender leaves and move,— 
Birds their vernal anthems singing, 
Fill with melody the groves! 


See spring’s lovely Goddess strewing 
Leaves and flowers from her hand ;— 
And with zephyr-breath bedewing 
Peerless verdure o’er the land,— 
Extacy and love are streaming 
From her bright and glowing eyes— 
Light and joy and hope are beaming, 
From the vallies, hills and skies! 


Now, a gen’rous invitation, 
Comes from arbors, fields and floods— 
And delightful inspiration, 
Sounds from newly peopled woods ;— 
How the balmy air is giving, 
To the blood a thrilling flow,— 
All the senses bliss re-eiving, 
Make a paradise below! 
‘O! while grateful nature raises, 
[ncense from her meanest hall; 
Should not we unite in praises, 
To the sovereign Gop of all ;— 
Who will give us spring eternal, 
When we wake from death’s cold shade, 
Heavenly joys—and prospects vernal, 
That shall never pall nor fade! 


SPRING—THE RECONCILIATION, 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 


THE RECONCILIATION—OR THE DREAM, 
| A Story from Real Life. 


BY OLD NICHOLAS, 


“Will you give mea penny, sir?” said a little 
ragged boy, as I passed the step of a door on which 
he was sitting. 

There was something so unbeggarly in the tone 
and mainer of the supplicant, that I stopped. 

“Yes said I,” and I took one from my pocket. 

I looked the child in the face; there was a de- 
gree of mtelligence that commanded attention; an 
expression, too, that for a moment I fancied I had 
seen before. 

As I put the money into his hand I[ asked him 
where he lived. 

“In a court over the bridye,”’ he replied. 

With your mother ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; and father and sisters,” 

I beckoned him from the main street to learn 
more. In a few minutes I heard enough to deter- 
mine me on accompanying him home. We cross- 
ed Blackfriars’ Bridge, and after winding through 
several courts and alleys, on the Surrey side, and 
cluse by the river, we stopped at a small hovel, 
which appeared fit only for the abode of wretched- 
ness and misery. 

The child pushed the door open, and we enter- 
ed, Inte centre of the floor, upon what appear- 
el to be the remains of a piece of matting, sat a 
young woman of apparent'y five or six and twenty. 
In her arms was an infant of very tender age: 
two or three little ones were huddled together in a 
corner, wlose crying, my appearance partially 
hushed. 

‘The mother raised her head from the baby as | 
approached her. I apologised for the liberty I had 
taken in intruding upon her sorrows, She answer- 
ed not, but burst into tears. I offered her my arm 
to. raise her from the floor, and looked round, but 
in vain, for a chair or stool,—the walls were bare. 
She was too weak to stand. I stepped into the 
adjoining tenement—cottage I cannot call it,—and 
putting down half-a-crown on the table, begged the 
loan of an old chair, that was the only furniture of 
one sile of the apartment. 

When the poor creature was seated, I asked in 
what way I could best serve her. - 

“(h, sir,” she replied, “ food—food for my poor 
littke ones !” 

[ gave the little fellow who had been my con- 
ductor money, and bade hima get some meat and 
bread. In an instant he was out of sight. I com- 
furted as well as I was able the apparently dying 
woman; told her the accident that had brought me 
to her, and promised the little assistance that might 
be in my power. She would have spoken her 
thanks, but her strength was exhausted with the 
few words she had already uuered. The children, 
encouraged by the kind tone of voice in which 
spoke, now one by one stole from their corner, and 


came round me. They would have been fine 
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healthy creatures, if misery had not “ marked them 
for her own;” but the cheek was hollow, the eye 
sunken, the lip thin and livid. Hunger was fast 
consuming them. As I looked upon them my 
heart sank within me, and I could not drive back 
the tears that forced themselves into my eyes.— 
‘Lhey fell upon the forehead of the tallest of the 
group; she looked up, and seeing me weep asked 
most piteously, 

« Are you hungry, sir, too ?”’ 

Pvor child! with her, hunger had ever been as- 
sociated with her tears; the sight of them put the 
question into her mouth. 

“No,” said 1; “I am not hungry; but you are, 
and shall soon be fed.” 

“And me?”’—“« And me?”—*« And me?” ex- 
claimed the others; their eyes glistening as they 
spoke. | 

“ Yes, all of you!” I answered. 

Some time had now elapsed, and my little mes- 
senger did not make his appearance. I[ grew im- 
patient; for they needed more substantial comfort 
than words. I moved to the door to look for him. 
Taking a few steps up the court, I found him lean- 
ing against the wall, and crying bitierly ; on seeing 
me he hid his face in his hands. 

“ What is the Matter ?” said-E>-“~> ' where is 
the money I gave you ?” Fiala, 

“ Father saw me, and took it away,” sobbed he, 
“just as I was going into the baker’s shop.” 

‘Where is your father?” I asked. 


“(ver in the public house,” he continued, “ tip- 
sy ; and because I cried, he beat me ;” and here the 
poor little fellow, putting down his hands showed 
me his eye most frightfully cut. 


My first impulse was to go over to the public 
house; but, on reflecting for an instant on the state 
of those I had just left, [ immediately went myself 
and purchased such ready dressed food as I thought 
would suffice for a good meal; and then having the 
chigl’s wound properly attended to, I returned to 
enjoy the luxury of seeing this starving family 
comparatively happy and comfortable. When I 
took my departure I left what money I had about 
me, and promised to renew my visit before it should 
be exhausted. 

It was my intention to have gone in a day or 
two; but the following citcumstance prevented my 
doing so for a whole week. 


On the next morning carly I was sent for by an 
old gentleman with whom I was on terms of great 
intimacy, although our acquaintance was not of 
long standing. He was extremely ill, and wished 
to make a disposition of his property. I took a pen, 
and waited for his instructions. 


“T give and bequeath,” said the invalid, “ all mo- 
nies, houses, lands, and whatsoever else I may die 
possessed of, to—’’ He paused, as if considering. 
Suddenly his countenance indicated a strong inter- 
nal struggle; as if bitter recollections came upon 
him, which he was determined to discard. I put 
down my pen. 

“Go on, sir! go on!” said he hurriedly, “To 
Henry Masters—” | 
38 
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I started with astonishment. It was my own 
name, 

“ You cannot mean this, sir!” said[. “I have 
no claim upon you to such an extent. [—” 

“To Henry Masters,” he repeated slowly and 
distinctly. 

I approached his pillow. “ My dear friend, I 
have heard that you have a child. Ought not—” 


He put his hand upon my arm. “Child! Oh, 
yes! I know it; but I had forgotten it until this 
hour. For years I have forgotten it! Why think 
of it nowt I will mof think of it!” he exclaimed 
violently ; then falling back, and exerting extraor- 
dinary self control, he again repeated more decisive- 
ly thar. before, “to Henry Masters.” 


I could not bear to write down words that would 
shut out a child for ever without another effort: I 
commenced in a persuasive manner ; but he instant- 
ly interrupted me; and his look and tone I shall 
not readily forget. 


“ Sir,” said he, “ I made up my mind on the most 
important part of this matter years ago, when I had 
health and strength, and intellect, about me. It is 
not honest to try and make me waver now that I 
am an imbecile old man.” 

“T could say no more, 


He again repeated his 


| instructions, and I relunctantly obeyed them.” 


‘For some days I was his constant attendant, in- 
deed I scarééiy ever left his bed side. Occasionally 
his mind wandered, and taen-his mutterings—for 
they were little better—had evidently connection 
with his last rational conversation—the tispos 
of his property. Bitter exclamations abouf“Sis 


child—his daughter--plainly showed that, though ~~~“ 


disowned, she was not, and could not be forgotten. 
Once or twice he became calm and perfectly eol- 
lected, and on each opportunity I endeavored to 
bring him to a reconsideration of the step he had 
taken; but in vain. It was the only subject upon 
which he would not hear me. [ learned from the 
physician in attendance that his recovery was per- 
fectly hopeless; but that he might linger some lit- 
tle time. I longed to see my poor dependants 
again, and, one morning when my patient had fal- 
len into a deep slumber, I took my hat, and, quietly 
stealing from the chamber, directed my footsteps to 
their abode. The family were in a state little bet- 
ter than when I first saw them. The woman’s 
husband, a reckless and inveterate drunkard, judg- 
ing from the food he found at home that from some 
quarter or other, assistance had been given, forced 
the fact from his trembling partner, and then nearly 
the whole of the little money I had left behind; 
since which violence he had not returned. Again 
I supplied the poor creatures with refreshment, and 
attempted to sooth the only one whom food could 
not alone satisfy—the heart-broken mother. 

She briefly told me her story. It was indeed a 
piteous one, 

She was well connected; and at the time of her 
marriage, living with her parents. in comfort and 
affluence in New York. They wished her to con- 
nect herself with a man with whom she felt she 
never could be happy, and she refused. She was 
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secretly plighted to another—secretly, for he was 
forbidden even her father’s house! Her father 
commanded, her mother persuaded; but it was in 
vain. Her’s was a passion that neither threat nor 
argument could weaken. She married, and was 
renounced, they told her, for ever! She turned to 
the chosen of her heart; and, though the daughter 
wept, the wife triumphed! But alas she leant up- 
on a broken reed. Her love had glossed over faults 
—nay, vices—which calmer judges had detected, 
and she had fancied perfection where all was 
frail. Her husband cruelly neglected her: she 
was a married widow! Children came about her; 
they were fatherless! Her mother tenderly 
loved her, and this wretchedness broke her heart! 
Her father was of sterner stuff. In the loss of his 
own partner, he said a murder had been committed, 
and he doubly steeled himself against its unnatural 
author. Then it was that in utter despair she left 
ker country, long urged to the step by her husband 
who said he could get employment here! and who 
solemnly promised that in a new land he would 
lead another life; and that, once removed from his 
haunts of ruin and dissipation, he would forswear 
them for ever, and strive to keep holy that sacred 
vow which bound him “ to forsake all others, and 
cling only unto her.” 

On hisarrival in England he succeeded im obtain. 
ing a lucrative situation, and all 
was well; but soon the demon enness, again 
laid hold of him, and be was lost for ever. 
Friendless, and alone, she struggled against the 
pf adversity; her health and strength soon 
r, and she fell into utter destitutjon,—in 


Utter destitution I had indeed found her! 


This was a slight outline of her sad history, At 
its conélusion she burst into a violent paroxysm of 
tears. In such moments words of consolation are 
but caustics, keeping open wounds they cannot 
cure; I attempted them not. The violence of this 
fit had in some degree exhausted itself, and I was 


about to speak of doing something for her children, 


when a knocking at the door accompanied by se- 
veral voices talking in a suppressed tune made me 
start from my seat, I undid the latch, and three 
men entered, bearing in their arms a fourth in a 
senseless state. 

They laid their burden on the floor with but lit- 
tle ceremony, and would have departed without a 
word. 

“Stay ! said I, seizing the arm of one of the par- 
ty, “ Who is this? and what is the matter?” 

“It is my husband! my poor husband !”’ exclaim- 
ed the wretched wife, springing forward. 

«“ Yes, and drank as usual!” added the man ina 
brutal manner, as he slammed the door after him. 


I cast but one look at the face of the lost being at. 


my feet. It was enough; distortion was in every 
feature. 

“ For God’s sake !” said I, pursuing and coming 
up with the party who had just left us, “‘ fetch me 
a medical man. Here is money; and I will pay 
you better by and by.” 

Money made them Samaritans ; they hurried off 
to obey me. I returned. On the floor, and in a 
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state of insensibility, lay stretched the long-negleet- 
ing, degraded husband ; and hanging over him in 
all the agony of doubt and fear, the neglected, long 
enduring wife. It was a picture that touched me 
to the quick. 

“Henry! Henry !’’ she shrieked. Oh! speak to 
me! speak! but one word! But he spoke not; 
his mouth was frightfully distorted ; his lips livid 
and frothy. 

“ Look at me!” she continued, pressing his hand; 
“look at me!” and she spoke with a winning affec- 
tion of tone and manner, that consciousness could 
not have withstood; but his ears were sealed, and 
his eyes full and fixed. 

A surgeon now came in; he iooked at him, and, 
having made some inquiries as to the length of 
time he had been in the state he was, at once pro- 
nounced his fears for the very worst. He imme- 
diately bled him in the arm, and as quickly as pos- 
sible cupped him freely in the neck. During the 
latter operation his patient showed for an instant 
some signs of returning feeling, and this, by the 
look with which he gazed upon his agonised wife. 
To attempt to describe that look would be attempt- 
ing that to which no language is equal. I think no 
pencil could have ever dune it, much less a pen, It 
was one which told that the vition of his past life, 
duTicentrated, flashed suddenly before him a life dur- 
ing which she who was his ministering angel had 
been a victim to cruelty and neglect: there was an 
intensity of gaze, too, as if he felt that he was look- 
ing his last. It was a lingering spark of affection 
struggling into light through the dark horrors of 
remorse. Again and again ‘she breathed comfort 
and reconciliation into his ear. I know not whether 
her words reached his heart. I fear that, with the 
exception of that momentary gleam of reality, 
there was a prostration of power and intellect which 
denied him such a blessing. I need not, will not, 
go into fuller detail. He died the same afternoon, 
some few hours after he had been brought home. 

I hired a person to perform the necessary duties 
to the departed, and to remain with the corpse un- 
til I could give orders for its interment. The widow 
and children I resolved to place with a relative of 
my own until the funeral should have taken place. 
I did so. Before taking leave, I begged the heart- 
broken woman to tell me her family name, that ! 
might write to her friends in America on her behalf. 

“Friends,” said she, “I have none. My mother 
was my only friend, and she is gone!” 

“ But you have a father?” said I. 

“]T know net,” she continued; “I have not 
known for years. Most likely he has gone too!” 
«“ Atany rate I will write—” | 

«Not to America,” she replied ; “for when my 
poor mother died, he left it, I know, never to re 
turn.” 

“And his name 7 said I, leading her to the 
point upon which I wished information, “His 
name was—” 

“ Jackson,” said the mourner. 

Why did I start at this single word? Why did 
my words hurry rapidly on one another as I ques 
tioned her as to the Christian name? and why, 
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when I learnt it was Adam—Adam Jackson—did 

my frame tremble, my countenance change its hue, 

my heart beat audibly? “Oh, God! said I, in- 

wardly “if it should be so!”— 

I sent for a coach; and, hariding in my still 
weeping companion, and the little fellow whom I 
had first seen, desired the man to drive to Mor- 
timer street. It was the residence of my dying 
friend. Showing the mother and her child into a 
room belew, I hurried up stairs to his bedchamber. 
I had already been absent several hours longer than 
I had intended. When I drew aside the curtain, 
the old man turned his eyes toward me; they were 
deep, sunken, and glassy ; his features, angular and 
emaciated as they had long been, were now perfect- 
ly ghastly. I was painfully struck with the ad- 
vances which death had inade toward his victim. 

My friend looked steadfastly at me for some mi- 
nutes without any token orsign of recognition. I 
spoke, and my voice aiding perhaps his fast failing 
memory, called me to his recollection. He grasped 
my hand with a convulsive force, so great that his 
bony fingers actually gave me pain. 

“| thought,” said he, striving, but ineffectually, 
to raise himself in bed, “ that you had neglected— 
left me in my last t¥al. Sit dowk, and come close 
tome. i have had a sleep—a long, long sleep, and 
adream so horrible, so real, that waking, though 
it be to die, is happiness! Come closer” he con- 
tinued,” and I will tell you all. I thought that I 
saw my long-departed wife; she came to me in 
sorrow, for our lost, discarded daughter was on her 
arm. She strove to speak, but could not; again 
and again she strove, but bitter grief choked her 
utterance. She took our child by the hand, and led 
her toward me; but I turned from them. The 
penitent fell at my feet, I spurned her away—I 
steeled my heart; but could not close my ears to 
her supplications, They were the outpouring of a 
contrite heart; but they teuched me not. She 
spoke in anguish of her little ones—her helpless 
little ones! and I laughed—laughed at her misery. 
Still she prayed on; she bathed my feet with tears ; 
she lifted her hands, and would have touched me, 
but I shrunk from her advances, and heartlessly 
commanded her to begone! Her voice was sudden- 
ly stilled: I heard no sob, no sigh! I listened: 
but could not even detect the heavy. breathings of 
sorrow. For an instant I remained wrapt in gloo- 
My and unrelenting anger. I turned to gratify once 
more the devil that was in me; but she was gone! 
I sought for and called aloud upon my wife ; but she, 
too, had departed.” 

Here the old man paused; then placing his hand 
upon my shoulder, so as to bring my half averted 
face toward him, “ You tremble!” said he, “ you 
tremble and turn pale !” 

It was so; in spite of every effort to appear com- 
posed, I could not command my feelings, I was about 
© speak. He put his finger on his lips as enjoin- 
ing silence and continued. 

“You are already affected; you will shudder 
when you have heard me out. I thought that im- 
mediately on being left alone I was seized with an 


the-word that should bless, or sweep them into 
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icy chillness, which I knew was the touch of death. 
I looked round for help; but could find none. I 
prayed for some hand to assist, some voice to com- 
fort me in my dying hour; but prayed in vain. I 
heard but the echo of my own lamentations; and 
was left to go down to the grave unheeded and 
alone.” 

Again he paused; and so great was his excite- 
ment and agitation, that I little expected he had 
strength to resume ; but, after some minutes he did 
so, in these words: 

“T awoke; but in another world, or rather, when 
this world had passed away. AsI rose from the 
tomb, but one thought, one feeling possessed me ; 
I was going to be judged! Every thought, word, 
and action of my life had shared my resurrection, 
and stood palpably embodied before me—a living 
picture. My last interview with my child was the 
darkest spot there. I shuddered as I beheld it. I 
strove, but oh! how vainly, to blot it out! An 
all-consuming fire was already lighted up within 
me, in the horrible conviction that this, even in its 
naked self, would endanger my salvation forever ! 
Suddenly a sound such as mortal ear had never 
heard before, burst on the trembling myriads around. 
It was a sound that filled all creation, calling all 
these who had ever been to be again, and to wait 


endless perditiep. Millions upon millions had 
passed om in judgmefity and I thought that trem- 
blingly I approached the throné’of.grace! Mercy 
smiled upon me! and I looked with straming eyes 
after those forgiven spirits who had gone before: 
was about to follow, when a witness came against 
me, at whose presence, conscience stricken, I fell 
prostrate in despair! My daughter! my spurned 
and persecuted daughter! No voice of accusation 
was heard! No look of reproach from her! Yet 
silent and motionless, dejected and wan, as when I 
had last beheld her, she told of the early orphanage 
into which she was stricken by unnatural deser- 
tion! the destitution which my savage vengeance 
had entailed! I trembled under the weight ot 
these awful charges. I tried to lift my eyes to my 
child to win her intercession; but I had no power 
to move them from myself. I tried to speak; my 
tongue clove to my meuth. How—how could J 
plead for mercy who had yielded none? Preesed 
on by thronging crowds yet behind, I advanced as 
if to enter that blessed path which the happy trod ; 
but suddenly it was barred against me! An ange] 
with frowning aspect waved me aside, among a 
countless herd as wretched as myself. A cloud 
passed over us; our souls sank within us; it shut 
us out forever, from even glimmerings of hope. I 
thought that we fell, and fell deeper, and yet deeper, 
gathering in numbers as we fell! Groans and 
blasphemies were in my ear’; impenetrable dark- 
ness abuve and below! I shrieked madly! I was 
answered but by shrieks! A thousand times I 
grasped at objects to stay my fall; I clutched them - 
but they yielded and helped me not! Hopeless 
and eternal pedition was before me! One plunge 
more, and a lake whose waves were of fire—fire 
inextinguishabie, would engulf me forever! My- 
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riads beheld it too ; and now one universal scream 


of horror, enough to rend twenty worlds, burst up- 


on me!” 


Here the old man was so excited with the recital 
of these imaginary horrors, that I could with diffi- 
His frame quivered, 
his eye glared with unnatural power and brightness. 


culty hold him in my arms, 


I spoke and soothed him. 


“ The sound is now in my ears!” he exclaimed 
wildly. Almost instantly after he added, as calm- 
ly, “I awoke! I am awake!” and clasping his 
withered hands together, and raising his eyes to 
heaven, he said fervently, “I thank thee, God!” it 


was a dream!” 


Almost immediately afterward he fell back on 
his pillow, perfectly exhausted. Anxious asI was 
to speak to him once more, te ask him but one 
question—to satisfy my more than surmises, I 
could not—dare not do it, as he then was, I watch- 
ed, ah! how eagerly, to see his eyes open, his lips 
move, that I might address myself to him; but he 
I trembled as I 
gazed, lest he might never move again. After some 
little time passed in this state of painful suspension, 
and still no sign of returning consciousness, I grew 
mere alarmed, lest when he did recover it might 


loy in a state of complete stupor! 


quent case, and that I might have no_timeto inqyise 
of it, 
itself to me. 
With this fear upsir my mind,I determined at 

once.apon hurrying down stairs, and satisfying my- 
et more direct way than I had at first in- 


into the striking coincidence, to s 
that had so extraordinarily. presen 


inded. 


mediately on 
voice trembl 


as a statue. 


Confirmed thus suddenly in the suspicion that 
had crossed my mind on first hearing her history 
and name, !/ was so bewildered, that I knew not 
what reply to make. I feared to tell her at once 
that she was under her father’s roof, that the same 
walls enclosed them, lest im her debilitated state, it 
might prove too much; I could not be evasive, for 
her whole being seemed to hang on the explana- 


tion she waited for. 


Tortured by my silence, she seized my wrist vio- 
lently and repeated in a loud and menacing tone, 
while her wild and haggard look betokened incipient 


madness. “ Whose house is this ?” 


«It is the house,” said I mildly, “ of Adam Jack- 


” 
son. 


“ My father!” she shrieked hysterically, and feli 


senseless at my feet. 
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After considerable difficulty I restored her to com- 
parative calmness; I was then compelled to ex- 
plain to her the situation of her parent without dis- 
guise, for, at the first, she imperatively insisted on 
seeing him. After this, she assured me she would 
be governed by my wishes, I led her to the sick 
chamber. As we entered I pointed to a chair by 
the bed side, and she tottered toward it. The 


slight noise we made disturbed the old man, and in 
a faint voice he called me by my name, I careful- 
ly placed myself between him and his child. 


“« My dear, dear friend !”’ he began, “ I have been 


some time dying, but I feel the struggle is nearly 


over.” 


At the sound of her father’s voice the trembling 


creature by my side sprang from her seat,—she 
would have rushed into his arms,—the curtain was 
between them, and he was slightly turned from her, 
so that the movement was anseen; with one hand 
I forcibly restrained her. 


She sank down, but a half-suppressed and chok- 


ing sob, that might have broken her heart escaped 
er. 


When I entered the room in which I had left the 
widow and her child, I foand the former sitting on 
the sofa, her face buried in her hands—the boy was 
at her feet. As I approached she looked up; im- 
receiving me she exclaimed, and her 
with grief and agitation, “ F6r God’s 
sake, sir! where am I?—Whose house is this?” 
then seizing a book from the table, she continued, 
“this book—this eld book was my father’s; it was 
his own bible!—Here is his name, written years 
past by my own hand.” And turning to the first 

e, on which was inscribed “ Adam Jackson, New 
York,” she held it to my eyes, standing motionless 


“Do not grieve,” said he, affectionately pressing 


my hand, “ rather join me in thankful prayer to the 


Almighty that I have lived thus long—long enough 
be but for a moment, as I knew to be not an unfge-| to renoynee-as i new do, the deadly sin of unre- 


‘lenting anger against a ieilow creature ; a siti which 
I madly hugged even on the brink of the grave!” 


“Do yeu understand me!” he continued, speak- 


ing with difficulty, “ My child! my daughter! God 
—God bless! as I forgive her!” 


Had I wished to have delayed longer the meet- 
ing between father and child, I could not have 


done it. With the greatest difficulty I had, up to 


this moment, restrained the racking impatience of 
the latter, until I could discover whether or not the 
old man’s dream had effected what I had failed in. 
Now that it was obvious thatit had doneso, I drew 
aside the curtain. On beholding the emaciated 
form of him from whom she had been so long part- 
ed, and who, but a few hours before, she had never 
thought to behold again, she stood horror-stricken, 
paralysed by the conflicting feelings that rushed 
upon her. Her eyes were tearless, all sounds of 
sorrow hushed; with hands clasped, her head bent 
forward, her features fixed, her form rigid and ap- 
parently breathless, she seemed a statue of despair 
rather than a thing of life. I trembled for the con- 
sequences when she should speak, or he direct his 
looks toward her. Never, never shall I ferget the 
agony of that moment ! 

He moved! He turned as if again to address 
me. She whom with his dying breath he had just 
blessed, and who was probably at the awful mo- 
ment the sole object of his thoughts, stood in life, 
if such indeed it might be called, beside him !—His 
half closed eye rested upon her! the pupil dilated, 
—he gazed fixedly but wildly ; he struggled to raise 
himself; I supported him in the attempt. Once or 
twice [ heard a rattling in his throat, as if he strove 
to speak, but could not; then in a piercing voice, 
which seemed to have struggled with and for ani 
stant escaped the power that was about to silence 
it for ever, he exclaimed, “ This is no dream ! it 
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HEAVEN--THE SORROWS OF SKWERTER. 449 
my own Ruth!—my daughter!” and flinging open Original. 
his arms, she, thus startled from her trance, sprang | THE SORROWS OF SKWERTER. 
forward and fell upon his bosom. — 

Within a few minutes after this teuching scene, BY L, A, WILMER. 
I was called to the door of the chamber; I found — 


it was the physician: I took him aside and hurried-| “If I depart from thee, 1 cannot live ; 

ly explained to him the events of the last few| And in thy sight to die, what were it else 

hours. We then approached the bed: the old man; But like a pleasant slumber in thy lap?” 

was dead! his arms were extended across his child, Henry Vi. 
whose face was burried in the pillow. On raising CHAPTER I. 


her up, a stream of blood rushed from her mouth ; The unhappy effects of yielding to an inordinate 
- a vewsel had been ruptured! In less than half an | passion for woman is exemplified in the present nar- 


[hour her spirit, too, had departed. rative. We record the facts because the perusal of 
7 oman —— such histories has a tendency to soften the hearts 
Original. | of young people, to say nothing of the effects upon 
HEAVEN, their heads. It is possible that the recital may 
simi provoke some tears, but, as our ok! nurse was ac- 
customed to remark, “the more you cry, the less 
you perspire ;” a proverb calculated to afford some 
Omnipotence in uncreated light, consolation at this season. 
Laid the foundation ‘ot His high abode, Skwerter was the son of a respectable widow lady 


who resided in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. His fa- 
ther died some months before his birth; eleven 
| months, according to the reports of some of his 
malicious neighbors. But that falsehood needs no 
refutation, inasmuch as it involves a mathematical 


Immense and sure, where he unveil’d His face. 
Glorious in holiness and wonderful 

In might, on principles of righteousness, 

He built His matchless throne. Around he spread 


The golden pavement of His wide domain, impossibility. 

Whilst from the throne went furth the chrystal stream,| His mother kept an hotel in King street, Lan- 
Pure as the light of Heaven, as fair as pure. caster, where the excellence of her provisions and 
Upon its emerald banks spoutanéous grew, her accommodating disposition procured her many 
The tree of life, whose twelve luxuriant fruits, visiters ; aud she became wealthy. She was a wo- 
Imparted healthful immortality. man of a very lively temper, being, in this particu- 


lar, very different from her son, who, from his in- 


Away beyond the everlasting hills, fancy was taciturn and hypochondrical. This dis- 


Whose lofty peaks bloom’d with elysian flowers crepency is readily acceunted for, when it isknown 
The Iris wall of preeious stones appear’d that Skwerter was wet-nursed by a woman who 
With gorgeous gates of pearl, and bars of gold. had been crossed in love, or rather crossed in wed- 
Here spring eternal smiles, and young delight— lock ; for her love had been so far successful as to 
Forever young,—with flowery robe awaits, make her a mother somewhat prematurely, which, 
The next display of the Creator’s will, together with the loss of her child, made her the 
Bliss thus prepared, th’ omnitic word went forth, most gloomy creature imaginable. From this we- 
And on the breath of heaven Angel:c hosis man, we say, Skwerter sucked his melancholy dis- 


Waked to immortal life. They fill’d the groves 
And throng’d the flowery Sanks,—ate of thefruits—| Wren a child, he never mixed with the other 
Drank of the living stream,—swept their glad harps, boys of his neighborhood, but would sit sulkily in 
And round the throne loud hallelujahs sung. the corner, until he found an epportunity to rob 
Reader ! beyond the walk of Pleiades, the cupboard or pantry, for he was excessively fond 
Or the remotest star that looks through night, of all kinds of Swoetmnenty. This predilection 
Rich with | a habe will badass caused a knowing old woman to tell his mother that 
he would certainly be a dreadful fellow among the 

hose endless sources of unbounded joys, |fair-sex when he grew up; “for,” she added, “I 
And angels stand around the tree ot life, | never knew a boy who was desperately fond of pre- 
With crowns, and robes of spotless white, to deck 


| | serves and so forth, but he would always be falling 
The follow’rs of the Lamb, who while on earth, in love with some one or other when he came to 
Choose for their portion,—God and Christ and heaven, | be a man.” 


Love not the world nor seek its lifeless joys, 
Which are but dreamings of the heart depraved tion which was eonducive to the develoomaant of 
All worldly bliss forego, bear thou the cross, 


his mental faculties. About this time, he first ex- 
And en the wings of cherubs thou shalt soar hibited some symptoms of that absence of mind, 


To that unutterable state of bliss, which afterward became one of the most remarka- 
, To purchase which Omnipotence assumed ble features in his character. He would frequently, 
e A human form,—and bled and groaned and died. hearers perfect forgetfulness, swallow the negus 


September 15, 1838. he had mixed for a customer; and not seldom 
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would he convey into his own pocket the small 
change which should have gone into the till. Find- 
ing this money in his fob afterward, and not know- 
ing how it came there, he considered it as fairy 
favors, and so expended it in the purchase of pine 
apples and other dainties, fer his private amuse- 
ment. 

These things, at length, came to the knowledge 
of his mother, and she immediately perceived that 
his singular conduct proceeded from some morbid 
excitement in his corporal system, which, she 
thought, a change of air would be most likely to 


remove. She therefore procured anether bar-keeper, 


and obtained for Skwerter, a situation in a dry 
goods store, belonging to her brother in Philadel- 
phia. 

For some time after Skwertvr’s arrival in the last- 
named city, there was little or no appearance of 
those alarming symptoms before spoken of. The 
presence of his uncle and aunt, who were constant- 
ly in the store, no doubt had a beneficial effect; 
for hypochondriacs are always malignly influenced 
by solitude. 

, On.a certain afternoon, it being a holiday, as the 
store was shut up, Skwerter was taking a walk 
through the city, when he perceived a fruit-shop ; 
which to him was always an object of some inte- 
rest. He searched his pockets for a stray fip; for 
since his arrival in Philadelphia, his financial re- 
sources had been extremely precious. While he 
was cheapening some figs,a young lady entered 
the shop, and Skwerter had no sooner cast his eyes 
on her countenance than his destiny was sealed;— 
he loved!—Skwerter was, at this time, twenty 
years of age, of a delicate figure, light complexion, 
and a sweetly sad expression of countenance ; es- 
pecially while eating his last fig. ‘The young lady 
soon after left the shop, carrying with her arfounce 
of rock candy, agd poor Skwerter’s heart, which 
was formed of softer materials. 
followed, at a little distance. ‘The lady looked back; 


Skwerter blushed and hung down his head ;—the. 
lady smijed and dropped her handkerchief ;—Skwer- 
ter picked it up and presented it with a deep sigh. 
In taking the handkerchief, she unconscieusly 


touched his hand with her own. 


CHAPTER II. 


Love acts on the character of man like saliva- 
tion on his material frame ;—it makes a complete 
change. It removes much that is unhealthy, per- 
haps ;— produces some debility and renders the pa- 
tient unfit for any thing else, during its operation. 

Two days after Skwerter’s adventure in the fruit- 
shop,—he received an invitation to a “ party.” 
He went, in company with several of his new ac- 
On the way, one 
of his companions remarked that he had premised 
to call for a young lady, Miss Charlotte Gruff, 
daughter of Mr. Abraham Gruff, the city bailiff. 
« Ah,” said one of the young ladies in company,|’They were ushered in. 


quaintances, male and female. 
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Skwerter himself 


to this piece of news. He thought of his late in- 
terview with the fair maid at the fruit shop, and 
sighed to think he might possibly see herno more, 
When they. arrived at Mr. Gruff’s, they were all 


Charlotte could get on her bonnet and shawl. On 
entering the room, they discovered the enchantress 
giving her little brothers and sisters their supper, 
which consisted ef a slice of rye bread and a por- 
ringer of milk for each. “ You've given Bob a big- 
ger piece than me,” cried one. “I will have more 
milk,” screamed another. ‘I wont have the heel 
of the loaf,” squalled a third. “ Give me crust,” 
bellowed a fourth. “'Tom’s spit in my milk,” 
roared a fifth. “O goody gracious!” cried Char- 
lotte, “what a thing it is to be bothered with so 
many brats !” 


In the meanwhile, Skwerter was rivetted to the 
floor ; his hands hung motionless by his side ; his 
eyes were fixed on Charlotte, with a gaze which 
seemed to unite in its expression, delight, amaze- 
ment and admiration. He was aroused from his 
trance by a blow on the nose, from the heel of the 
loaf, which one of the little dears had thrown away 
in disgust. Charlotte reproved little Jemmy severe- 
ly for his bad manners, and turning to condole 
with the sufferer, she recognised in Skwerter, the 
interesting stranger who had picked up her hané- 
kerchief on the preceding Wednesday. For Skwer- 
ter’s fruit shop acquaintance was no other than 
Miss Charlotte Gruff. The recognition was mu- 
tual; Charlotte blushed and stammered ;—Skwer- 
ter placed one hand on his bleeding heart, and the 
other on his bleeding nose, from which the red 
drops now began to trickle on the carpet. Char- 
lotte ran for a pint glass of cold water, which she 
poured down his back. ‘This ‘application stopped 
the bleeding, but was otherwise rather disagreeable. 


Skwerter’s new white drilling pantaloons were 
sadly incommoded by the water, which is ruinous 
to the appearance of any article of dress, which has 
been handsomely starched and “done up,” by the 
laundress. He would have been exceedingly vexed, 
if any other person than Charlotte had used this 
ineligible remedy for his bleeding proboscis, but as 
she did it, he could not conceive that it was not the 
very best course imaginable. 


Charlotte, having sent the children “ weeping to 
their beds,” made herself ready for the party. They 
were soon on their way ; all, except Skwerter, in 
exceHent spirits. He, poor fellow, felt very un- 
comfortable, and he eould not help suspecting that 
some of his companions secretly enjoyed his mis 
fortune. 


When they came to the house where the joyful 
assemblage was to convene, they found it brilliant- 
ly lighted up;—the folding doors between two 
apartments had been thrown open, the carpet was 
removed and other preparations made for dancing. 
Skwerter was 


“take care Skwerter, take care of your heart. This| around the room and introduced to the company, 
Charlotte is a dangerous girl; no less than five | but he felt not a little mortified at a very audible 


young men have committed suicide on her aecount.” 


tittering which followed him, and which, he doubt- 


Skwerter' sighed ; but the sigh had no reference | cd not, was raised at his expense. He now began 


invited in, to wait fora few minutes, until Miss 
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to wish he had changed his dress before he entered , Half a dozen now appeared 


the room, but it was too late. 

Most of the company stood up to dance. “ You 
dance, I suppose ?”’, said Charlotte. «« Yes,” an- 
swered Skwerter, “ sometimes; but now”— 

«Come then, you shall be my partner,” said 
Charlotte gaily, and she actually took his hand and 
led him out on the floor. 


CHAPTER III, 

Few persons can imagine the state of Skwerter’s 
feelings at this moment. Happiness, so exquisite, 
so unexpected, dashed, neutralised and annulled, by 
a pint of cold water poured down his back by an 
inconsiderate girl! He could scarcely forbear 
weeping aloud. He hung down his head and 
looked like a drooping lily which has received too 
copious an irrigation froman April shower. Shaks- 
peare’s lines, with a little modification, might have 
been applied to him on this occasion :— 


“Too much water hast thou, poor sad mortal, 
Therefore restrain thy tears.” 


While they were dancing, a dreadful thunder 
storm came up. A deep red glare shone around 
the windows and a low angry growl was first heard; 
—then a long rattling sound, which our theatres 
can imitate pretty succesfully ;-finally came the 
deep earthshaking peal, accompanied by a short, 
vivid flash which speaks of immediate peril. The 


_ fiddlers suddenly ceased; the dangers stopped, as 


if with one consent. 

“Let us break off,” said Charlotte, “ it is a sin 
to dance while it is thundering.” Then condact- 
ing Skwerter to a seat, she, with the other ladies, 
retired to the back room, lowered the Venitian blinds 
and preserved a strict silence for a time. 

The gentlemen, meanwhile, were engaged in 
smoking segars in the front apartment. A negro 
girl soon after entered with cake and cordial. Each 
gentleman gave a toast. “ Here’s to Miss Char- 
lotte Gruff,” said one. This was received with 
enthusiasm by the whole route, when another called 
out, “ Here’s to her beau, the gentleman who wash- 
ed his pants and forgot to dry them before he came 
to the party.”—-Skwerter could not mistake the al- 
lusion ; especially as every eye was fixed on him ; 
“Do you mean any insinuations ?” said he to the 
person who gave the toast :—* No insinuations in 
the world,” answered the other. “I speak plain 
English.” —« Then,” said Skwerter, “ allow me to 
say, you are no gentleman.” ‘No gentleman!” 
cried the other, who was a journeyman barber, “I'll 
sue you for my character.” ‘Don’t talk of suing, 
Wicks,” cried several other voices, “call him out ; 
make him give you gentlemanly satisfaction.” “Ay, 
60 I will,” said Wicks; “ So, Mister, you’ve come 
a bad market with your turkies. Now what do 
you think of fighting me with rifles, at five paces, 
ha!—or what say you to broad swords, my boy ? 
—’gad,—I’ll fight you with cannons, if you say so.” 

Swkerter was, by no means, a man of warlike 
appetite, and acknowledged as much to the com- 
pany. But it seemed to be hisdestiny to be ameng 
some of the most sanguinary fellows in creation. 


desirous,of taking 


Wicks’s quarrel off his hands, but Wicks himeelf 
|,.was wound up to the most ungovernable fury, In 


proportion as Skwerter became pacified, Wicks be- 
came implacable, and the thunder without was al- 
most drowned in the martial tones of his voiee 
breathing threats and defiance. , 

Charlotte and several other ladies now entered 
the room and implored the gentlemen not to fight. 
Skwerter was always ready to pay implicit obe- 
dience to the words of Charlotte, but never was 
obedience so cheerful as in this instance. The lively 
Miss Gruff then proposed a game at “ Hunt the 
Slipper,” as the storm began to abate. This expe- 
dient had the desired effect of restoring peace for the 
time ameng the high stomached males of the party. | 

After the game was done, Skwerter and Char- 
lotte sat side by side near the window; the rain 
dripped slowly from the eaves ; and.from the dark | 
mass of clouds in the distance, a bright stream of 
light eccasionally revealed the well washed street, 
down which a broad stream of yellow water was 
flowing to the Delaware. Several pigs had col- 
lected for shelter under a tree which steod on the 
pavement. The watchman, wrapped in his big 
over coat, was slowly moving along, as if the thun- 
der had succeeded in interrupting his nap. As 
Charlotte gazed earnestly on the scene, she laid her 
hand on that of Skwerter and exclaimed : 

Oh Gandy !”’ 

“ Gandy,” murmured Skwerter, “whois Gandy?” 

“ The great poet,” answered Charlotte, “do you 
not remember his lines :— 


* When pluvial drops from clouds igniferous fall, 
Like tears from eyes by spirits rubified ; 
And the live thunder jumps from walk to wall, 
With livid fulminations, far and wide :— 
Oh then with what beatitude I glide, 
With head denuded, through the midnight air ; 
Tho’ watchmen scold, invidious minds deride, 
I catch the water on my streaming hair, 

And sing my laureate rhymes, grandiloquent and rare.’ 


“Ts not that a splendid passage ?” 

“ But,” said Skwerter, “what makes him use 
such outlandish werds?—I can’t understand one half 
of what you just now repeated.” 

“Nor I either,” said Charlotte, “but that is 


just what I like in Mr. Gandy. I would not give a 


cent for any poetry that I could understand.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

During the conversation, recited at the close of 
the last chapter, Skwerter had seized oh Charlotte’s 
hand and continued drawing it nearer and nearer 
to his lips, until a kiss was distinctly heard and 
palpably perceived by the fair owner of the hand. 
Charlotte, suddenly withdrawing her hand, said to 
her lover with an expression of countenance he 
could not comprehend; 

“ Beware, Skwerter, beware !”’ 

There was something in the look which accom- 
panied these words which almost amounted to an 
annihilation of the hopes Skwerter had begun to 
cherish. At this mement, a young lady, Miss Sy}. 
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via Reed, the mantuamaker, approached and said 
maliciously, shaking her finger at Charlotte :— 
“ Remember Mr. Albert Sharp.”’ Charlotte turned 
pale, and Skwerter, with some trepidation, enquir- 


“ Who is Mr. Albert Sharp ?” 

“ A very fine young man,” answered Charlotte, 
“a clerk in the bank. Heis now gone to New 
York to negotiate for the loan of some specie. 
When he returns, you shall be introduced to him. 
I know you will be pleased with each other.” 

“D—n Mr. Albert Sharp,” thought Skwerter 
forebodingly, as an agonising suspicion crossed his 
mind. 

The party now broke up. Charlotte leaned on 
the arm of Skwerter as they proceeded homeward. 
The young man began to grow very fidgety; and 
determined, ere many minutes, to know the extent 
of his happiness or misery. 

«“ Charlotte,” said he, as he helped her over a 
swollen gutter, “on Wednesday last I saw you for 
the first time. I had bought half a pound of figs, 
at the rate of sixteen cents per pound ;—I laid 
down a levy; but when you came ir,! was so 
much agitated that I forgot to take up my change. 
Yet that loss troubles me not. The sadness I feel 
at this moment proceeds frbm some words I heard 
to night. Ah! Charlotte, this Albert Sharp sticks 
in my gizzard.” 

Charlotte sighed and continued silent. 

“ At least, iet me know,” resumed Skwerter, 
“let me know the worst of it. Do you love this 
Albert Sharp ?” 

Charlotte sobbed audibly, “ Alas, Skwerter,” 
said she, “‘ why need I answer that question ? 

“ Why?” repeated Skwerter, “why you seegl 
hate to be bamboozled with false hopes; so let me 
know, in one word, what is your mind. Do you 
love Albert Sharp ?” 

«“ A strange question,’ murmured Charlotte, “do 
I love the man who is destined to be my husband?” 

“ Your husband!” echoed Skwerter, dropping 
Charlotte’s arm and starting back into a hog-pud- 
die knee deep, “ Your husband,” he repeated, as 
he returned to the pavement and stamped the mud- 
dy water from his boots, “ Thunder and lightning! 
I’ve gone mad as a hornet. ‘Tooral, looral, tooral, 
looral, whew ! one, two, come button my shoe; ha, 
ha, ha; see, see, the market house ;—how it dances 
around !” 

“ Mercy on me, Mr. Skwerter,” cried Charlotte, 
“ have you really lost your senses ?” : 

“ Mad as amarch hare!” cried Skwerter, “ Hub, 
bub, lend me your tub ; rattle, rattle, rattle ; where’s 
my knife ?— 


I went to market to buy a fish, 
When I came back— 


Pooh! I'll have none of your shinplasters. My 
dog’s killed by the constable.” 


iously, “ be composed, and know that though my 


and yours only.” 


«“ Skwerter, dear Skwerter,” said Charlotte anx- 


hand is engaged to Albert Sharp, my heart is yours, 


OF SKWERTER. 


whirl ; but now I feel better. What did you say 
Charlotte?—y our words sounded like an harmonious 
organ.” 

“Oh, I said what I should not have said for the 
world,” answered Charlotte, sobbing, “ Albert 
Sharp” | 

“ Ah ha, it’s A. Sharp again ;—I do not like that 
key, Charlotte ;— A sharp is a fat to me. Surely 
you pitched on a more agreeable tune, just now.” 

“ Skwerter, forbear,” said Charlotte solemnly, 
“T have said what should have been kept secret. 
Here is our house. Farewell Skwerter! if we are 
wise, this will be our last interview.” 

So saying, she relinquished his arm and hasten- 
ed into the house. Skwerter paused for a moment, 
and then slowly proceeded homeward. How he 
slept that night, or whether he slept at all or not, 
are matters which we intend to keep secret; for we 
hold it to be very ill manners to invade the sanctu- 
ary of a man’s bed-chamber. 


CHAPTER ¥. 

The next day, Skwerter, as he stood behind the 
counter, dangling the yard-stick, in the most mel- 
ancholy mood imaginable, received two letters. 
Notwithstanding these missives both arrived about 
the same time, they were about as different in their 
tenor as might beconceived. The first, which was 
brought by a little boy, (one of Charlotte’s bro- 
' thers,) read thus : | 
| Dear Skwerter—Albert Sharp has arrived. 
We must meet no more. He is an honest, well- 


gaged to be married to him about the first of next 
month. Ah Skwerter! farewell. 
CHARLOTTE.” 
The other epistle was handed in by a tall man 
with whiskers, Captain Pragmore, of the militia. 
He had been one of the party, on the preceding 
evening,and had been exceedingly zealous in his en- 


Skwerter a paper containing the follewing lines: 

“ Sir.—Last night you said I was no gentleman ; 
—unless you deny that you said so; and further- 
more, say that I am a gentleman and acknowledge 
yourself a liar, my friend, Captain Pragmore will 
agree with you about the terms of satisfaction. Your 
obedient servant at command, 

ISAAC NEWTON WICKS.” 

« Well, sir, what have you to say to my friend’s 

{note?” asked Captain Pragmore, after a short 
use. 
Skwerter had aetually been debating with him- 
self on the propriety of committing suicide, when 
this letter arrived, he was, therefore, in excellent 
trim for receiving a challenge, and answered the 
captain without hesitation.— 

“ Sir, I am willing to fight Mr. Wicks.” 
| ‘The captain was evidently somewhat amazed at 
this announcement, but desired to know what wea- 
pons Mr. Skwerter thought proper to select. 

“ Blunderbusses,” said Skwerter. 
| Captain Pragmore started, but recovering him- 
| self, he requested Skwerter to name his second, that 


‘“ a,—music !—hum ;—my brain was all in a ' they might arrange the other preliminaries. 


meaning man, and deserves our esteem. I am en- 


deavors to bring about a duel. He presented to 
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«“[ have no friend,” said Skwerter, “I will at- 
tend to it all myself.” 

« At what time will you meet?” said the cap- 
tain. 

«“ Now,” answered Skwerter, putting on his hat. 
So both gentlemen proceeded to the shop where 
Mr. Wicks was employed. At the time of their 
arrival, Mr. Wicks was engaged on the chin of a 
customer. Captain Pragmore whispered in his ear 
that the challenge was accepted. Such was the 
agitation produced by this joyful intelligence, that 
Mr. Wicks made several awkward movements and 
cut his unfortunate patient to the bone. The lat- 
ter began to swear roundly, and Wicks, hurriedly 
apologising for the accident, called to an appren- 
tice to finish the operation of shaving, alleging that 
he was troubled with a nervous complaint in his 
arm. It was an easy matter to make every one 
present believe that he was ill, for he was as white 
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“T can’t bear to be fooled,” said the captain, 
“when I come out on such a business as this, I 
must smell gunpowder before I return. So. you 
must either make up your mind to fight, or bekilled 
instanter, Choose as you like.” 

Meanwhile, Skwerter was listless, bewildered, 
and, to say the truth, he had not had full posses- 
sion of his faculties since he heard the fatal an- 
nouncement that Charlotte was engaged to another 
man. Seeing the captain holding one pistol in his. 
hand, while he himself had possession ef the other, 
he seemed to forget who was his antagonist, and 
presented his weapon, as if about to fire on. Capt. 
Pragmore. The latter began to call out im tones 
expressive of much uneasiness ;— 

“ Mr. Skwerter!—what are you doing !—you 
wont fire at me? here’s the man you’re to fight. 
with. Don’t point your pistol this way, sir, if you 
: please. You dont know what aceident might hap- 


asacloth. The blood he had already shed with | pen. 


his razor seemed sufficient for his purpose, for that 
day at least. 

“IT can’tleave the shop now,” he whispered to 
Captain Pragmore, 

“ Poeh !—there are several boys here to attend 
to customers,” answered the captaim, “ and every 
other sort of business should give way to this. 
Honor isthe main point, Mr. Wicks. Besides,” 
he continued in a lower tone, “I den’t think the 
fellow will fight at last, when it comes to the pinch!”’ 

These arguments overcome the scruples ef Mr. 
Wicks. He immediately put on his coat and ac- 


companied the others to the steam ferry-boat which. 


rans to Kaign’s Point. On the way Capt. Prag- 
more attempted to procure “ blunderbusses,” but 
not succeeding in that, he borrowed a pair of large 
horse pistols, with which Skwerter expressed his 
consent. The captain was extremely careful in the 
loading of these implements, putting two balls in 
each, He then gave the hostile parties some in- 
structions in the use of the weapon, in order that 
they might be enabled to fire with more effect. 
Wicks regarded him with a countenance vacant 
through the excess of horror, and seemed to profit 
very little by Pragmore’s tuition. Skwerter’s 
thoughts were fixed on distant objects, so that 
Captain Pragmore’s strictures were entirely thrown 
away. When they landed on the Jerseys, Wicks 
discovered more and more discompesure ; but when 
the ground was actually measured, and Skwerter 
still seemed resolute, poor Wicks could hold out 
no longer. He was scarcely able to articulate,— 
“Mr, Skwerter—I beg your pardon—TI wont 
fight—I’m opposed to duelling. I’m sick ;—very 
illindeed. Could’nt hold a pistol to save my life.” 
“ What’s this?” cried the captain, “ not fight! 
—do you intend to make child’s play of the thing, 
Mr. Wicks? I really thought you a better man. 
But, since matters have gone thus far, sir, you 
must fight, or Pll put you to death on the spot.” 
As he said this, he presented a pistol at the re- 
creant barber. The latter began to bellow lustily:— 
“Oh, for heaven’s sake, Mr. Skwerter—save me, 
t. Skwerter, Spare me, captain, I’m not fit to die. 
—Give me half an hour to say my prayers.” 


“ Come on and fight,” said Skwerter. 

“ He backs out,” answered the captain, “he is 
a poor, pitiful, cowardly rascal. Let him go and 
be curs’d to him. He shows the white feather,” 

“ Why then, you can fight for him,” said Skwer- _ 
ter. 

“ Hang him, I would not do him that much ho- 
nor,” answered Captain Pragmore. 

“ You are his second, If the first wont fight, the. 
second must fight for him.” 

“ But there is no quarrel between you and I, sir; 
you have never insulted me.” 

“ Well, I ean do that now,’ replied Skwester. 

“There is no occasion, my dear sis, "Tis a 
childish, affair, at best. Let us act more like good 
citizens and keep the peace. Brave men. should. 
never kill each other. Come let us go home and . 
laugh at the whole business.” 

During this controversy, Wicks had taken to his. 
heels, and fled to the boat, with a swallow-like ce- 
lerity. The gallant captain seemed half disposed . 
to follow in his wake; but as Skwerter’s thoughts 
had taken another channel, and Skwerter himself 
moved mechanically toward the boat, the captain 
saved his credit, and walked along with much ef 
his usual majesty of deportment. 


CHAPTER VI. 

When Skwerter came home, his. uncle made, 
some severe remarks about his unlicensed absence; 
but our poor hero was deaf to all reproaches, and 
took his usual stand behind the counter without 
uttering a word. That evening, notwithstanding | 
Charlotte’s prohibition, he determined to see her 
onee more, and take a final farewell. When he. 
arrived at the bailiff’s, Charlotte intreduced him. 
to old Mr. Gruff, her father, who talked politics to . 
the unfortunate youth for two hours, without once 
observing that Skwerter made no answer, and evi- 
dently had nothing to say on the subject. 

At length a double knock at the door announced 
the arrival of Mr. Albert Sharp. He was a short, 
thin-visaged man, seemingly about thirty yearsold, 
and he soon made it appear that he was a genuine 
man of business.” 
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“Can’t sit down ;—very much hurried ;—just 
called in to see if you were all well. Have to be 
up before day-light in the morning.” 

“ Let me make you acquainted with Mr. Skwer- 
ter,”’ said the bailiff. ’ 

“Mr. Skwerter, how do;—glad to see you. 
—Good bye all around ;” and away went Mr. Al- 
bert Sharp. 

From this time Skwerter appeared to be in a 
little better heart. His visits to the bailiff’s were 
frequent, and the bailiff, good old soul, thought he 
came on purpose to hear political lectures. Mr. 
Albert Sharp also began to feel a strong friendship 
for the unhappy young man, and frequently re- 
quested him to accompany Charlotte on little ex- 
cursions for the benefit of her health; as his own 
occupations prevented him from attending her on 
such occasions. Our star-crossed couple should have 
nobly resolved on separation at once ; but, like most 
of their fellew mortals, they were willing to postpone 
the evil day as long as possible. 

At last, the appointed time arrived when Char- 
lotte was to become the wife of Mr. Albert Sharp. 
Skwerter now relapsed into his former melancholy, 
and indeed discovered unequivocal symptoms of 
mental aberration. Often, about this time has he 
been seen playing marbles and hat-ball with the 
little boys in his neighborhood. He was seldom 
seen without a long stick of yellow molasses candy 
in his hand. In short, he seemedt o have returned 

suddenly to second boyhood. Ah! love, thou art 
the devil for mischief! mayest thou seldom have 
the opportunity to afflict youth as thou didst the 
unhappy Skwerter ! 

The poor, distressed lover still continued to visit 
at the bailiff’s, and would frequently join in the 

rts of the children on the floor, at which times 

ey made such a racket that Charlotte would, half 
seriously, threaten to whip them all around. Char- 
lotte, indeed, treated him in every respect as achild, 
and when she reproved him for faults, Skwerter 
would weep bitterly, and implore her forgiveness. 


CHAPTER VII. 
The fatal ceremony was ormed. Charlotte 
Gruff became Mrs. Albert Sharp. Three daysafter 


_ the wedding, Skwerter came into the room where 


Charlotte was playing on the piano. “ Play Riding 
on a Rail,” said he; she complied, and the tears 
rolled down his cheeks as he listened in silence. 
We should have mentioned that Skwerter now 
indulged himself rather too freely in sweet wine, 
two or three glasses of which never failed, (as his 
head was weak,) to produce some degree of intoxi- 
cation. He had taken an extra allowance. He 
approached Charlotte’s chair, and placed his arm 
around her neck. She started up and exclaimed: — 
“ Skwerter, remember!—I am now married.” 
Without heeding this rebuke, he threw his arm 
around her and kissed her three or four times, be- 


fore she could disengage herself from his grasp. At 


his moment Albert Sharp entered. 
“ So,” said he—“ Skwerter;—much obliged to 
you ;—very accommodating friend, I see ;—enter- 
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truly.” So saying, he went out and’ shut the door 
after him. 

Charlotte was pale with mortification ; “ Skwer- 
ter,’ said she, “ this is the last time we shall meet. 
Farewell !—you have injured me, I fear beyond re- 
paration.”’ 
Skwerter overcome with shame and remorse, de- 
parted without uttering a syllable. Soon after, the 
cloth was spread, and Mr. Albert Sharp again came 
in: 
“ Supper ready, my dear ?”’ said he. 

“Yes, my love,” answered Charlotte. 

“ Skwerter gone ;—hope he did’nt take offence 
at what I said; meant no harm. But my dear,— 
ought not to make so free now ;—people might 
talk.’’ 

Charlotte explained ; and the fond husband was 
so delighted with her conduct that he resolved to 
spend the whole evening in her company.—About 
eight o’clock, a boy came in and presented a note 
to Mr. Albert Sharp. He read it aloud thus :— 

“ Mr, Albert Sharp;—dear sir. I am going to 
Lancaster to see mammy. Please lend me your 
pistols. SK WERTER,.” 

“ Get him pistols, Charlotte. Good boy ;—fond 
of his mother.” 

But Charlotte suspected that Skwerter designed 
to take a longer journey, and this suspicion was so 
distressing to her amiable mind, that she scarcely 
had strength to approach the pistels which hung over 
‘the fire place. When she took them down, she 
commenced scrubbing the barrels with ashes, in 
order to gain time. 

“ Tut, tut ;—bright enough,” said Albert Sharp, 

“send them along.—Tell him—wish him pleasant 
journey.” 
Poor Charlotte !—who can imagine, her feelings 
vat that moment? The pistols were sent, and when 
Skwerter received them, and heard that they came 
from the hands of Charlotte, he kissed the stocks 
with rapture. He then prepared to use them, and 
returned to his sleeping apartment in the garret of 
his uncle’s dwelling. As the catastrephe of this 
love affair has excited much interest, we have pre- 
pared the most circumstantial account we could ob- 
tain. 

When Skwerter came into the bed-room, he took 
off his coat, waist-coat and boots, and tied a yellow 
silk handkerchief ‘around his head. He then took 
a ball of twine, which he had prepared for the pur- 
pose, and lashed, (as the sailors say,) the stock of 
each pistol fast to a bed-post. The pistols were s0 
fixed that two lines extending along their barrels 
and continued eight feet beyond the muzzles, would 
unite and form two sides of a triangle. Skwerter 
was to take his stand at the point of incidence. 
But first, he took two pieces of twine of equal 
length and fastening one end of each to the trigget 
of a pistol, he passed the string around the bed-post 
to which the pistol was attached. Then, by hold- 
ing the other ends of the twines in his hand, he 
could take his place at the apex of the triangle and 
discharge beth pistols, and receive the shots at the 


same instant. We know not whether this ingenious 


ain my wife in my absence. Very good of you ‘contrivance was original or not with Skwerter, but 
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we can safely recommend it to all hypochondriacs 
as the most eligible manner of committing suicide. 

We tell the tale in such a heels-over head fashion 
that we actually forgot to mention that Skwerter 
loaded the pistols well, before he fixed them to the 
bed-posts. 

Now all the preparations were made, and Skwer- 
ter, sighing forth the name of Charlotte, took his 
stand at the apex of the triangle, instead of creep- 
ing into bed at the base of it. What must be the 
thoughts of the suicide at such a moment !—The 
strings were jerked simultaneously ;—bang—bang 
—Skwerter fell ;—one kick with each leg, and all 
was over; at least fer the present. 

The noise of the pistols brought Skwerter’s uncle 
and aunt into the room. They doubted not that 
he was stone dead ; however they thought it better 
to send for a doctor, to save appearances. When 
the doctor came, he examined the body, and found 
two severe contusions, one over each eye, where 
the pistol-balls had taken effect. But, whether it 
was because the os frontis was uncommonly hard 
or uncommonly soft, (fur both qualities are known 
to be good at resisting a bullet,) there was no pene- 
tration of the skull. However, the doctor pronounc- 
ed him dead from apoplexy, produeed by the con- 
cussion of the balls. Nevertheless he thought bleed- 
ing would be advisable, otherwise he ceuld not 
reasonably demand a fee.—Accordingly he opened 
a vein in Skwerter’s arm, ‘T'o the great surprise 
of every one present, (the doctor not excepted, ) the 
patient opened his eyes, stared areund the room, 
and after a few mements, arose to a sitting pos 
ture. The doctor fixed some plasters on his wounds, 
or rather, on his bruises, and by twelve o’clock the 
next day, Skwerter was nearly as well as ever, 

This accident made the doctor’s fortune. He never 
failed to report wherever he went, that he had cured 
Skwerter, after his brain had been completely per- 
forated, by two. brace of pistol bullets, which en-| 
tered above each eyebrow, and came out near the 
middie of that space enclosed by the lamdoidal su- 
ture. ‘This account found its way into the newspa- 
pers, and was regarded as incontrovertible ever after- 
ward, 

But, to return to our story, Skwerter was as ful- 
ly cured of his passion by this gunpowder experi- 
ment as if he had completely succeeded in his ori- 
ginal design. Some days after, he reeeived a letter 
from Lancaster, announcing the death of his mo- 
ther, and advising him to come and take possession 
ofthe property. He kept the inn for many years, 
and was highly respected by his fellow citizens. 
About a year after he left Philadelphia, he married 
‘young girl of German extraction, by whom he 
had many children, most of whom came to be per- 
Sons of distinction in thet neighborhood. 

Charlotte and her husband dived in great harmony 
‘0a good old age ;—and it was from one of their 
children, Miss Anabetia Sharp, a spinster of thirty- 
five, that we received the materials of this history. 


Ingratitude is of all crimes what in ourselves 
we account the most venial—in others, the 


most unpardonable. 
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STANZAS, 


On the last words of Shenandoah and Logan, the 
celebrated Indian Chiefs. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH RUSLING. ~ 


Some of the speeches of Shenandoah, a celebrated 
Oneida chief, contain the truest specimens of elo- 
quence, fle lived to a great age; and in his last ora- 
tion in council, he opened with the following sublime 
and beautiful sentence: “ Brothers—/ am an aged 
hemlock. The winds of an hundred winters have 
whistled through my branches, and 1 am dead at the 
top.” Every reader who has seen a tall hemlock, 
with a dry and leafless top surmounting its dark green 
foliage, will feel the force of the simile, “* J am dead 
at the top.”’ Lis memory, and all the vigorous powers 
of his youth, had departed forever. Alas! fur the 
poor Indians, by treachery and oppression the white 
man has destroyed the most powerful of their tribes ; 
and as Sadekantie expressed it, “Strike at the root, 
and when the trunk shall be cut down, the branches 
shall fall of course.” ‘The trunk has fallen, the 
branches are slowly withering, and shortiy the ques- 
tion, “ Who is there to mourn for Logan?” may be 
made of the whole race, and find not a sympathising. 
reply. 

Who then will care, or mourn for me? 
Who will regard my name and place? 

When I am dead, entomb’d shall be 
The last sad remnant of my race. 


Like some loue hemlock of the wood, 
By many a storm and tempest beat ; 
I long have on the mountain stood 
*Midst wintei’s cold, and summer’s heat. 


The tine was, when with foliage gay, 
And veidant all my branches were, 

That many a wild-bird wing’d its way, 
And found a place of nestling there. 


My spreading boughs have often been 

Bencath the sultry sky a shade ; 
And from the furious storm a screen, 

Or place of rural pleasures made. 
Round mefa thousand blooming trees 

In fair, and beauteous urder stood : . 
That bow’d most graceful to the breeze, 

And humm’d the music of the wood. 
‘Those partners of my earlier years, 

The young, the vigorous and the gay; 
Unteeling time, who nothing spares, 

Has long since far remov’d away. 
Lonely, and drench’d with floods of rain, 

Seath'd by the lightning’s feartul blow; 
I’ve bow’d and righted up again, 

Though beat and strain’d in every bough. 
And many a cold and wintry day, 

Has chill’d life’s fresh and genial flow ; 
My leaves th’ autumnal change display, 

My limbs a wither’d aspeet show. 
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A lone, and shatter’d hemlock now, 
My foliage on the earth lies spread ; 
Decay’d is every graceful bough, 
And fallen are my leaves and dead. 


A few more passing seasons by, 

“This form no more shall shade the ground ; 
But with its leaves shall prostrate lie, © 

And not a remnant will be found. 


And none shall tell the time, or place 
Where once [ flourished and stood ; 

And no one branch of all my race, 
Shall occupy my native wood. 


Nor flowering bush, nor mossy stone, 
Nor yet a mark’d or shady tree, 
Shall make to passing strangers known ~ 


The last remaining dust of me. 
Philadelphia, September 1st, 1838. 


Original. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF MAN. 


BY CHAS. BIRD BARRETT. 
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The desire of living in the remembrance of 
posterity, and the dread of censure, appear to be 
the most powerful motives to action. When we 
survey the mechanism of nature, and examine 
its nice and complicated structure, and its apti- 
tude to perform the various purposes for which 
it was designed, we must naturally ascribe it to 
some superior intelligence. Man is the most 
noble of its parts—endowed with the faculties of 
observation, reflection and deduction, he is left 
rincipally to the guidance of bis own reason— 
be can pursue that which he esteems beneficial, 
and avoid that which is injurious to his welfare. 
But this noble and distinguishing attribute, is 
very often perverted by the violence of his pas- 
sions, and a number of extraneous causes. With 
these qualities, he would still be imperfect where 
he denied immortality: his constitution evinces 
that he possesses it. The brute arrives, in a 
few years, to a point of sagacity and bodily per- 
fection, beyond which. it cannot pass, and then 
submits to death. But would you limit the ex- 
istence of man? Whereare the barriers which 
can circumscribe the powers of his mind, and 
beyond which they are commanded not to pass? 
Are they the bounds of the universe? Already 
they soar to the foot of the celestial throne—al- 
ready do they venture to explore the regions of 
chaos. ould you confer on him an ephemeral 
existence, and have him vegetate for a few 
short years, and then sink into nonentity? Or 
would you have him wander for ages through 
the fields of Elysium, and then drink of the 
waters of Lethe, to begin again his existence— 
alike forgetful of former pleasure and pain? 
Nature and reason disdain the imputation. 
Were man born to perish after a few years of 
sublunary being, would his Creator have im- 
planted in his breast an aversion to the present, 
and a desire of futurity? Would He have be- 
stowed upon him the active principle of ambi- 
tion, which once roused into action, bears down 
every obstruction to the desired goal? It would 
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THE IMMORTALITY OF MAN, 


influenced by sensible objects, but possesses 


be more consonant with reason to suppose, that 
he would only have gifted him with propensities 
to seek, and organs’ to gratify, the demands of 
animal nature; or that he would have confer- 
red upon him those qualities which could render 
his existence happy in that negative state 
which is equally removed from pleasure and 
pain. But man, never content, presses forward 
to realise those golden dreams of bliss, which 
his vivid imagination calls before his view. 
Place him in every situation—transport him from 
the cottage to the throne—re-conduct him from 
the throne to the cottage—summon to his enjoy- 
ment the desires of his soul, yet, satiated and 
cloyed, he sighs for other scenes—he sees some 
distant charm—he beholds other flowers which 
bloom not in the garden of his delight. Man is 


the powers of reflection and anticipation. By 
the one he realises the pleasures and pains of 
former times—his mind is again charmed or la- 
cerated by scenes which are past—he reviews 
with regret the days which were wasted in in- 
activity or vice, and reverts with delight to the 
seasons of innocence and virtue. The hours of } 

his youth pass in succession before him—every | 

spot which was once the scene of his infant gam- @ 
bols, and every object which once communi- @ 
cated pleasure, strike upon the tender chords of & 
love, and awaken a train of delightful ideas, ; 
which thrill his bosom with rapture; he remem- #7 ) 
bers some friend, in listening to whose converse 
the hours glided rapidly away, from whom he is 
now separated by death or necessity, and re- 
flects with mournful solemnity on thousands of 
his youthful associates, who have gone down to 
the regions of the dead. 

By the other, the excursive eye of fancy darts 
beyond the sphere of action, ventures into futu- 
rity, and looks through the long vista of ages. It 
associates with the present, the calamities and 
— of after years—sees mighty empires 
mouldér into ruin, and infant ones advanced to 
splendor and renown. | 


All nations, in all ages, have concurred ina 
belief of the immortality of the soul, and a dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments, in pro- 
portion as their actions conform to, or swerve 
from, that rule of conduct which their ideas of 
propriety have established. The dismal records 
of superstition, which crowd the annals of man, 
confirm the opinion. The various methods pur- 
sued, bear testimony that it isa native sentiment 
of the mind. These abodes of happiness or 
misery, are fashioned after their ideas of perfec- 
tion and honor. The Indian who offers his adv- 
rations to the genius of the Ganges or Indus, 10- 
dulges the pleasing delusion, that his is the only 
method of attaining that delightful region, whic: 
his glowing imagination has pictured re ae 
with every enjoyment. The savage of the a 
conceived that only by dying in battle, he cout @ 
render himself meritorious of a seat in the a) 5 
of Odin, at the festival of warriors, there to que" & 
delicious wines from the skulls of his enemi, 
whom he had slain in combat. The heaven 


Nevertheless, in modern days, there have #P- 
peared some in all communities, who, with a 


the Mussulman is the paradise of sensuality. 


philosophic mind, disdaining the beaten track of 
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REDEEM THE TIME BECAUSE THE DAYS ARE EVIL. 


vulgar opinion, with a desire of hushing the re- 
monstrances of eonscienee, and with a wish of 


~obeying. without a — the impulses of their 


ions, have endeavored to explode the idea of 
a future state. But for the benefit of the world, 
let it be told, that before they could give this 
doctrine a specious appearance, they were com- 
pelled to violate the most clear, common, and 
natural apprehensions of mankind. They de- 
nied the existence of matter—they denied the ex- 
istence of the mind—they reduced all things to 
ideas. Before their potent wand, matter and 
form vanished like meteors before the rising sun. 

Such are the absurdities, and such will be the 
absurdities, as long as Religion is not the guide 
of reason. But did their countenances brighten 
with delight, or their hearts swell with rapture, 
at the grandeur of their discoveries? No! over- 
whelmed with doubt, irresolution, and sometimes 
despair, they exhibited themselves as lively 
images of the inconsistency of their dogmas, and 
the certainty, that the voice of nature will still 
be heard amidst the war of passions, and the 
subtleties of a corrupt philosophy. 

One instance occurs in the history of the world, 
ef the representatives of a brave, polite, and 
scientific nation, voting that death is an eternal 
sleep. But the disorders of France, in that mo- 
ment of blindness and impicty, solve the pro- 
blem. Its duration was transient, and she now 
acknowledges, that, independent of other ad- 
vantages, it is the only firm foundation on which 
government can rest. : 

The idea of immortality affords the most 
blessed consolation to the virtuous, and is a re- 
flection which damps the enjoyment of the vi- 
cious. Conscience, that secret monitor, was 
wisely bestowed upon man as a rule of action. 
It speaks in characters too luminous and intelli- 
ble,Jnot to be understood. Unlike the hand- 
vane on the palace wall, it requires no Daniel 
toexplain its import. Little does the pampered 
fool, encompassed with all the glitter of his 
wealth, and ensigns of pewer, dream that the 
humble tenant of the cottage, is in possession of 
this bosom friend—enjoys that genuine comfort 
which he never experiences. The good man 
will not repine at the unequal distribution of for- 
tune—will not ask in bitterness of anguish, why 
his Creator conferred upon him that being, 
which is only subject to the pains of misery. He 
will not challenge the wisdom and goodness of 
God, because he permits the wicked to enjoy the 
blessings and superfluities of life—and these who 
serve him faithfully, to be sometimes denied the 
necessaries of subsistence. He reflects that the 
universe is govered by general laws. Consider- 
ing his present state as probationary, he expects, 
when death relieves him from his confinement 
to obtain an inheritance in the mansions of feli- 
city, and feels a charm diffused over all the du- 
hes of life. An argument advanced by those 
who profess themselves its enemies, is, that it 
must be attributed to the invention of priests and 
Politicians, for the purpose of holding the minds 
of the people in bondage, to favor their different 
designs. But to be convinced of the falsehood of 

is objection, let us apply it to the touchstone of 
reason, and seek for that boasted strength, which 
they suppose it possesses. Does history, amidst 
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the abundance of her narrations, inform us that 
priests and politicians were ever accounted su- 
perior to the ordinary race of men, in point of 
—, Is it to be imagined that they could so 
eng deceive mankind, if their doctrines were 
fictitious—or that in the most distant regions, un- 
acquainted, and without the means of communi- 
cation, they could have adopted measures so 
analogous. The customs of nations differ, and 
have a powerful effect upon their government 
and religion. But the very fact, thatit is neces- 
sary to support the order of human nature, is al- 
most a conclusive demonstration in favor of its 
being a principle of nature: or God would have 
formed his creatures to be deluded continually, 
which is inconsistent with his attributes. Thus 
frail is the basis on which this superstructure is 
erected. Religion is indeed a reality—it sus- 
pends our sufferings, and is the only barrier 
against the assaults of disappointment, penury 
and want. 


Original. 
“REDEEM THE TIME,—BECAUSE THE DAYS ARE 
EVIL." 


EPH. V. CHAP, XVI. 


“Redeem the time”—for swift it flies, 
And in eternity is lost, 

A gift imparted from the skies, 
To mortals with its troubles tost. 


“Redeem the time,”—and well improve 
The precious moments that thou hast : 
To every soul it soon must prove 
The bubble on the ocean tost. 


Then lest this bubble break, and leave 
Thy soul unfit for that review— 

(Which God to all his creatures gives) 
Thy golden bewl be broken too, 


“Redeem the time,”—’t will soon be o’er, 
Nor tread where folly leads astray, 
And nothing do thou should’st deplore 
At each returning eve of day. 


Quaff wisdom at each matchless fount, 
W here inspiration ever flows ; 

And fix thyself upon that mount, 
Where love forever glows! 


Lethe can never roll its tide 
O’er all the moments thou hast run; 
Thy follies, time mis-spent, to hide, 
And silly actions thou hast done. a 


Then turn thyself to God, and live } 
For him who every gift bestows ; 

And to his service ever give 
Each fleeting moment as it goes. 


“Redeem the time,”—the gospel cries, 
“ For evil are the days,” and few ; 
“Redeem the time,” my soul replies, 
And death, and hell, and heaven in view. re 
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THE PASTOR'S DEATH BED, 


A Sketch of German Life.’ 


FROM JEAN PAUL KICHTER,. . 


“ Give me,” said Herder to his son, in the fever- | 
ed exhaustion of sickness—“ Give me a noble 
thought to refresh me withal!’’ But what is it 
that, for the most part, we are found giving to our 
sick fellow-mortals, when the shining dew on their 
life has become grey? Instead of bright pictures 
from the sky, to shine through the darkness of 
death, we accumulate a host of unfamiliar and un- 
kindly images around the bed of sickness, When 
a man is healthy and strong, and able to endure 
much sorrow, we lay light burdens on his back ; but, 
when: he is weak, and sickly, and the nerve of his 
being is unstrung, we seem to expect that at such 
a moment he shall be best abie to bear all our sor- 
rows and all eur lamentations; we behave as if it 
were the duty of the dying man to elevate us, net 
our duty rather to support him. In the confined 
sick-room there stands no soul that has strength 
sufficient to wake a passing smile upon that nerve- 
less, colorless countenance; but only confessors, 
and lawyers, and physicians are there, giving in- 
structions about every thing ; and friends and rela- 
tions, who can do nothing but lament. There is 
no individual in this room that stands elevated 
above his own private cause of grief, upon a posi- 
tion from which he might irrigate the thirsty soul 
of the sick man with the fresh spring-waters of old 
reminiscences, and unite these with the flowings 
of ecstatic anticipation that sometimes open up to 


the dying the vista of a future life. But the bed 


of the sick man is made literally a coffin without a | 
| had not been so favorable for hima; for, in the mid- 


lid; or life is made to assume to the departing a 
a false importance, by weeping lies of A or 
loud voices of lamenting ; and the bier is made to 


shew like a bloody scaffold; and into the ears’ 


which remain alive after the eyes are dead, the 
sharp discords only of life are sent—whereas, life 
ought rather to breathe itself away, amid the fal- 


been wakened from the semblance of death, and 
the gestures and tones of many dying persons, suf- 
ficiently testify,) she causes a flood of joyous waves 
to swim round the brain of the mortal, comparable 
to nothing on earth but those feelings of deep de- 
light in which persons who have been magnetical- 
ly dead bathe themselves, while convalescing.* But 
of these ecstacies of the dying we have only a frag- 
mentary and imperfect knowledge; they may be 
far higher than we have any conception of. There 
is an important universal history yet to be written 
—the history of the dying; but upon this earth 
the rolls of that history will not be unfolded. 

In the village of Heim, lived Gottfried Hartmann, 
with his aged father, a clergyman, whose wane of 
life he rendered happy, though the old man had 
lived long enough to survive all the common ob- 
jects that tie our affections to their earthly exis- 
tence. Gottfried was his assistant in the office of 
preaching ; this, however, not so much because 
the hale old man stood in need ef such aid, as that he 
might find a channel to give vent to his own high 
emotions, and, at the same time afford the old man 
that peculiar joy which a wise father feels when 
he is taught by a wise son. 

In Gottfried’s breast a spirit was working and 
striving, that seeks to unfold itself in poetic blos- 
soming. But he was not like most poetic youths, 
a tuberous plant, that sends fourth a few poetic 
flowers, and, when these have fallen away, grows 
only in coarse material fruits beneath the ground ; 
but he was a tree that crowns its various blossoms 
with various fruits; and the shoots of that tree 
were now animated by the warmth of those poeti- 
cal months with which Providence has in these 
latter times favored us. | 

His father was also a born poet—but the time 


die of the last century, every spirit that had wings 
was obliged to remain and fix itself upon the pul- 
pit, or upon the schoolmaster’s chair, or upon the 
seat of justice ; for the Muses require to be tender- 
ly nourished ; and every honest burgess could af- 
ford to feed his son better upon every meadow and 


ling echo of ever deeper and ever sweeter tones. | upon every common, than upon the jagged ridge 
And yet there is this one good thing about men— | of Parnassus. But a truly poetic soul, when tt 


that they rejoice more in one small good office done 
to the dying, than in twenty kindnesses shewn to 
the living ; perhaps partly for this reason, because 
only in the latter case have they opportunity to eke 
out the measure of their defective benevolence ; 


and yet we mortals ought daily to bear in mind, ; 


how easily every joy thatis given or received may 
prove to be the last. | | 

In this fashion, our exit out of life would, fer the 
most part, prove even a more painful thing than 
our entry into it,did not good Mother Nature here, 
as in other things, smooth the way before us, by 
bearing her sleeping children in her arms, softly 
cradled from the one world into the other. For, 
in the hours that immediately precede death, she 
is wont to cover the dying with a mail of indif- 
ference toward every thing they leave behind them 
upon earth; and when the critical moment ap- 
proaches, (as the information of those who have 


cannot manifest its existence in those forms to 
which this werld is accustomed to contine the name 
of poems, gqes back upon itself with double energy, 
and adoras the chamber of the heart with wonder 
ful flawers ; the unexpressed feelings shape to them- 
selves another mould, and the actions of that man 
are pictures. In this wise the poet is of equal du- 
ration with the man whose life he fashions. Thus, 
the delicate insect that has not brought forth Its 
birth in the summer season, lives through the long 
hard winter, and dies not. 

Something of this sort befel old Hartmann, but 
more beautiful; for the virgin soul of the poet 
could live in the pulpit, as in a vestal cell; and 
the twin sisters, Religion and Poetry, were the 


* In Germany, animal magnetism is so essentially 
a part of philosophy and practical faith, that the best 
writers continually allude to its phenomena, as i!lus 


trations of the greatest mysteries of mind. 
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friends and helpmates of each other. How pure, 
how levely is his situation who cares for souls! 
Every thing good lies in friendly neighborhood 
around him, while other professions build a hard 
crust, or weave a dark veil between human hearts, 
and that which human hearts ought to reverence. 

Son and father lived day by day, so to speak, 
deeper and more deep into one another’s existence; 
and, instead of the relation of paternal love and 
filial duty, (with which a certain distance is often 
connected,) a friendship of a peculiar kind was 
derelapsed; for not only with the regeneration of 
his own poetic youth did the presence of the son 
refresh him, but with the yet more lovely likeness 
of his own faith. There was a time known to us 
all, when an old clergyman who sent his son to 
study theology in the Universities, could expect 
him to come back nothing less than the Iconoclast 
and heaven-stormer of all that his paternal altar 
had taught him to hold in reverence. The son 
came from his studies as an apostle of the heathens, 
er rather an antichrist, into bis father’s house.* 
There were griefs of fathers in those days, deeper 
doubtless, though more concealed, than even those 
of the mother. Now it is here and there a little 
better. Gottfried, though he had gone to the pub- 
lic schools not uninfected by that commen wanton 
spirit of free-thinking which is a sort of spiritual 
wild-oats of the seul, had come back tv his home 
with the faith of his father, and his father’s fathers, 
in his bosom ; for the religious feelings of his na- 
ture had been kindly fanned by those better teach- 
ers who seek to preserve our spiritual vitality from 
the clearing, crystalising influence of those who 
call themselves the i//uminati—well knowing that 
human hearts, like plants, should onlv shew their 
leaves to the sun, and that he who uncovers the 
rout is a fool. 

Thus did the fond old father find again his Chris- 
tian heart, in the breast of his son, beating with 
new pulsations; and with this he also found the 
justification at once of his own faith, and of his 
own love. If itis one of the greatest of woes to 
be obliged both to love and to contradict, and to 
turn away the head when the heart comes near, it 
is also one of the greatest blessings to see our own 
and our father’s faith propagated, untroubled, 
through another generation. Life, then, is as a 
beautiful starry night, when no well-known light 
goes down without another equally welcome to sup- 
ply its place. 

Gottfried lived in a paradise ; and his only busi- 
hess was to work as gardener for his father, and be 
to him wife, brother, friend, and all that one mortal 
can be to another. 

Every Sunday brought him a new joy, and that 


* This is a touching allusion to the consequence ot 
the Neological or Deistical doctrines so prevalent in 
the German Church during the latrer half of the last 
century. From the passage which immediately tol- 
OWs, It appears that the present piece must have been 
Written about the year 1816, for it was about that 


time that the reaction in favor of revealed religion 


commenced. The Liberation War mentioned in the 


on uel, had a great effect in this revival of devotional 
eeling, 


‘and slim fabric, shot up with a higher and more 


was a new sermon to preach before his father. So 
much did this circumstance exert all his capabili- 
ties, and call forth his sleeping poetical powers, that 
he seemed to preach more for the purpose of moving 
and elevating his father’s soul than for the edifica- 
tion of the common people; although he was not 
certainly in the wrong when he imagined that the 
members of a congregation, like children, are the 
better of being taught somewhat above their under 
standing ; for we learn to climb only by looking at 
the heights that we have not yet climbed. Then 
a tear would glisten in the eye of the old man, or 
he would jein his hands suddenly, as to an unpre- 
meditated prayer. This would make the whole 
Sunday a Feast of Ascension to Gottfried; and, 
in the silent, secluded parsonage, many scenes of 
joy were thus enacted, which no person saw, and 
many, though they had seen, would not have un- 
derstood. He who looks upon all sermons neces- 
sarily (what, it must be confessed, too many of 
them are) as a dull, stale thing, will scarcely sym- 
pathise with the earnestness with which father and 
son were wont to speak over both the sermon that 
was, and the sermon that was to be, as if the criti- 
cism of a sermon had been a matter ef as much im- 
portance as the criticism of a play.* The love and 
the approbation of such a strong, healthy old man 
as Hartmann—whose limbs, though standing on 
the cold height of years, were not stifi—must have 
worked wonderfully on a youth like Gottfried, wha, 
being both bodily and spiritually of a more delicate 


excitable flame heavenward. 

To this happy pair a third happy person was as- 
sociated. Justa,an orphan, mistress of her own 
fortune and her own conduct, had sold her father’s 
(a rich old merchant) magnificent house in the 
city, and lodged herself in the upper flat of one of 
the prettiest cottages in the neighborhood, that she 
might enjoy the country—not half, as city gentry 
generally do, but wholly. Justa, indeed, was a 


person who, whatever she did, cid it wholly ; and - 


some things she did more than wholly—that is to 
say, when there was any room for magnanimity 
and generosity, she was apt to overshoot the mark. 
The first thing that she did in the village of Heim, 
after she had seen the mild Gottfried and his gentle 
poet’s eyes, and heard feur or fave Easter homilies 
from him, was to surrender up to him her virtue-in- 
toxicated heart, without further ceremony ; reserv- 
ing, however, her hand till the bond of their union 
could be sealed along with the bond of public peace 
in Burope. Justa was a person whe, on all occa- 
sions; preferred what was difficult to what was 
easy. I wish this were the place to make a picture 


of the May-life that bloomed here under Justa’s. 


hands, in the hamble parsonage beneath the hum- 
ble church spire; the mornings when she left her 
own abode to arrange the course of every happy 
day in the parsonage; the evenings in the manse 
garden, that had not only twelve beds in it, but also 
a number of well-watered meads around it, not to 


* ‘his is true German. In Scotlar.d, where churches 
are better attended than theatres, this sarcastic rema: k 
could never have been made. 
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; the heavens, toward which he has all his life been 


& But is this right and true? 
‘' my fading energies lay hold of reality more strong- 
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speak of the far hills and the stars; the playing of 
three hearts into one another, of which none, in 
such a pure, secluded neighborhood, could know 
or feel any thing but what was most beautiful, and 
every one of which possessed goodness and cheer- 
fulness as a daily atmosphere. Every seat in that 
house was a church seat, everything was spiritual, 
and the heaven itself was to them only one great 
cupola of a temple. 

Doubtless, in many such humble homes, in many 
auch humble villages, which the great ones of the 
earth never heard of, there lies concealed a true 
Eden ; for joy is always wont to cover over with 
modest leaves her most delicate blossoms. Gott- 
fried lived in such a poetic fulness of joy and love 
—of the reverend and the beautiful—of the past, 
the present, and the future—that he felt secretly 
afraid te express his joy otherwise than by prayer. 
Only in prayer, thought he, may a man give ex- 
pression to every thing—his happiness and his 
misery. Truly the father enjoyed a warm old age; 
not a winter evening, but a summer evening, with- 
out darkness and frost, although the sun of his life 
had long been sinking behind the hill of the grave 
beneath which he had, some years ago, laid his wife. 

There is nothing which in noble minds has such 
a tendency to raise up the idea of the last hours of 
life, as those very hours of our existence which 
are most lovely and most happy. When all the 
blossoms of joy were blooming together most bright- 
ly, and intermingling their fragrances in a union 
of bliss that happens to mortal man but once, if 
ence, through the long seventy years of his pil- 
gtimage—exactly in the dewy morning of life, and 
beneath the morning star—Gottfried was compelled 
to think that the same star must soon shine as the 
evening star. Then he said to himself—“ Every 
thing now stands so clear and so firm before me— 
the beauty and the blessedness of life—the splendor. 
of the uriverse—the Creator—the worth andthe 
greatness of the heart—the constellations of eternal 
truths—the whole starry heaven of ideas that beams 
on men, and attracts them, and sustains them. But 
when old age shall overtake me, and I shall lie in 
the feebleness of dissolution, will not, then, all 
things appear in a different light ‘—will not that 
which is now so full of luxuriant vitality, become 
cold, and grey, and stiff to my perception? For 

precisely in that moment when man is nearest to 


looking, Death holds his inverted telescope before 
our eyes, and we see nothing but a wide blank. 
Do my blooming or 
4 ly and more truly? Shall I be more in the right 
H then, when I only live, and think, and hope, and 
Hi have a life; or am I more in the right now, when 
my whole heart is warm, my whole head clear, and 
‘all my faculties fresh? I feel that I am a more 
just reasoner now when my soul and body are in 
perfect health. Therefore I will live through this 
glorious day-time of truth, not carelessly, but with 
attention ; and what I now see of the glory of ex- 
istence, I will carry with me as a bright reminis- 
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end.” In the loveliest May-hours of life, when 
Heaven, and earth, and his breast beat together in 
a perfect concord of joy, Gottfried gave his fiery 
feelings fiery words, and a permanent existence, 
under this title, “ Reminiscences of the Best Hours 
of Life, for the Last.” With these echoes of 
blessed hours, it was his intention to refresh his 
own ears on his death-bed, and to look from the 
evening red of existence back into the redness of 
morning. 

Thus lived these three mortals, enjoying one an- 
other, and one another’s happiness, always more 
and more inly, when, at length, the battle and the 
victor-cars of the Holy War* began to roll over 
the earth. At this signal, Gottfried became all at 
once, a changed man. He was like a young bird 
of passage migrating for the first time, and follow- 
ing the train of his fellows in search of some change 
of climate, which he instinctively seeks after, but 
does notknow. The active powers of his nature, 
that had hitherto sat as listeners to the poetico- 
rhetorical, rose up, and he felt as if the flames of 
enthusiasm—formerly, like the flames from a bed 
of naptha, flickering aimless through the empty air 
—were now seeking some definite object to lay 
hold of. But he had not courage, at first, to de- 
clare his intention to his father; he only anguish- 
ed and refreshed alternately his spirit, with the 
idea of going forth with the army of patriots, and 
doing the duty of aman. To Justa, however, he 


proval ; for to leave the old man upon the brink 
of the grave in solitude, seemed too harsh. But 
the old man himself, who felt the enthusiasm of 
the war almost as much as his son, of his own ac- 
cord gave him permission. “Go, my Gottfried,” 
said he, “ where you have long wished to be, and 
where Germany expects all her sons to go. Fora 
year I have strength enough to serve the altar, and 
thus I toe am doing something for Fatherland.” 
Gottfried flew away in full reliance on the healthy 
old harvest of his father’s life. He became acom- 


mor soldier, and acted as chaplain too, when oc- | 


casion served, A new career renews all our ac- 
tivities, and every one marks his entrance into it 
with a surer step. This Gottfried felt ; and, though 
fate refused him the wound that he would fain 


have brought with him from the wars as a sort of 2 
focus, wherein to collect all the warm rays of those @& 
days of enthusiasm, yet he too had fought in the | 


great battles of the time, and like an old republi- 
can, he knew the joy of striking nobly with a whole 
people for a common end. 


many won with victories, was celebrated with feasts 


of peace and triumph, the young man did not feel i 
inclined to celebrate these days of joy at a distance & 
from those most dear to him, but he wished to dou- § 
ble his joy by their presence. He journeyed to § 
them. Many there were, before and after him, & 
who made’ this journey through liberated lands o8t § 
of a happy past into a happy present; but few 
saw, like Gottfried, such a blue heaven rest upo? © 


cence, to illumine the dark lowering of my latter 


* The Liberation War in 1813. 


opened his heart, but from her he obtained no ap- | 


When at length the loveliest May that ever Ger- | | 
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his native vales, in which also no old star was want- 
ing, but every one shone brightly. Justa had sent 
him, from tine to time, the small news of the par- 
sonage, how she longed for his return, and how 
his father was working cheerily, and with what 
unction the old man preached twice every Sunday, 
and so forth ; and how she herself was keeping yet 
more lovely secrets for his return; one of which 
secrets, perhaps, was one that he certainly had not 
forgotten—viz. her promise, that, after the peace, 
he should have her hand. 

From the feast of Whitsuntide onward, Gott- 
fried had been feasting himself with these prospects, 
and he saw already before him the holy evening, 
when he should enter Heim, release the old man 
unexpectedly from his labors, and prepare days of 
peaceful festivity for himself. 

As he thus painted te himself his meeting with 
his loved one, and the mountains of his native vil- 
lage stood clearly and more clearly outlined, his 
« Reminiscences of the Best Hours of Life, for the 
Last,” began again to echo through his soul; and 
he could not restrain himself, among these remi- 
niscences, from noting down the meeting of dear 
friends in this life, after long separation. 

Behind him journeyed from the east, and fol- 
lowed him in his way, a dark cloud, with water 
more pregnant than with fire. The thunders of 
earth in the late campaign, had reconciled his heart 
to the milder manifestations of heavenly wrath, and 
he seemed to walk before that cloud, as a well- 
omened messenger ; for the thirsty earth, the droop- 
ing flowers, and the sickly yellowness of the corn, 
had long panted for the warm blessings of the: 
clouds. A parishioner from Heim, who was plough- 
ing in a distant field, gave a sign to Gottfried, joy- 
ful that he and the rain were coming together. 

The little spire of the church now began, as it 
were, to grow out of the earth, and he came into the 
region of the valley, where the parsonage lay, on 
which the redness of the evening sun was clearly 
shining. In every window he hoped to see his 
bride watching the sun’s going down in glory, be- 
forethe outbursting of the siorm. As he came 
nearer, he hoped to find every window open, with 
Whitsuntide birches peeping out from the room— 
but he feund nothing. 

At length he arrived at the parsonage—all was 
silent—and he opened the familiar door. The room 
was empty, but he heard a noise in the upper cham- 
ber. He ascended, and when he opened the dour, 
he saw Justa kneeling at the bed of his father, who 
was sitting half upright, with an emaciated but 
strong, bony face, in the light of the evening sun, 
that strongly lit up the paleness of death that was 
onhim. Justa fell upon his neck, and this, with 
an exclamation of thankfulness to God, was the 
Whole reception. But his father stretched out to 
him his dry, yellow hand, and said, with exhaus-. 
ton—“ You come just at the proper time’’—leav- 
ing it undetermined, to Gottfried’s understanding, 


whether he meant in time to preach for him, or in 
time to see him die. 
Justa told Gottfried, in a few words, how the old 


man, worn out with too sedulous an attention to 
20% 
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his pastoral duties, had suddenly sunk into a s tate 
of extreme weakness both of mind and body; ‘how 
he had now ceased to take interest in any th ing, 
and yet was continually longing for sympathy, and 
was altogether as a helpless child, lying with clip- 
ped wings, on the ground, and praying some one 
to help him. The old man was somewhat deaf, 
and Justa could tell all this without being hea rd. 

Gottfried soon learned that all this was too true. 
He had come back with the reflection of the: war- 
fire in his breast, and nothing would have been 
deaier to him than to have been able to bring the 
blazing signals of vietory before the enthwsiastic 
gaze of his old father ; but the heart, once so strong, 
was now weak; and from the man who lately 
sympathised with all the warmth of the young war- 
rior, not a question came, not a wish. The old 
man kept his eye fixed on the descending sun, til! 
the sterm had completely overflooded it. He seemed 
as little moved by the war in heaven, as by the war 
on earth ; and through the thickening ice of death, 
the light of Jife shone more and more turbid. The 
dying man knows no present—past and future 
alone are before hi : 

Latterly, darkness covered the sky ; not a breath 
of air moved, and the oppressed earth waited im- 
patiently for the issue. The lightning had shot 
round the old man, and he loeked up from the 
shock, changed and surprised—« I hear,” said he, 
“the rain again—speak to me, children, for I must 
soon be gone.” 

Perhaps the shaking of the air and the thunder - 
had opened the oppressed avénues of sensibility ; 
and yet, more probably, the lightning, passing near 
him, had turned round his whole being like the poles 
of a magnet, and breught his body neares to disgo-_ 
lution and his spirit nearer to perfecting. Both the 
children embraced him—he was too weak to em- 
brace them. | 

The warm medicinal waters of the elouds, were 
now bathing the sick earth, from the streaming tree 
to the smallest grass; the heavens began to shine 
through the storm, like a tear of joy, and only on 
the far hills did the thunder continue to war. Sud- 
denly the old man rose, and, with his hand point- 
ing upward, said—“ Behold the glory of God! 
Ah! my son, feed my weary soul now, for the last 
time, with some spiritual consolation. But give 
me no litany of penances; I have made my peace 
with God. Tell me something full of love of the 
Almighty and: his works, as in your Easter ser- 
mons.” 

The tears began to flow in the eyes of the son ; 
for these words brought the thought into his mind, 
that the “‘ Reminiscences” which he had written 
down for his own death-bed, might be read at the 
death-bed of his father. He explained this to the 
old man; and he said—* Do this, my son ;” and 
the son began, with trembling voice— 

“Think upon this in the dark heur of death: 
that the splendor o! the universe once filled thy 
bosom, and that thou hast known how great a thing 
itis ro BE. Hast thou not looked by night upor 
the one-half of infinity—the starry heaven; and 
by day hast thou not contemplated the other half? 
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Pat out of thy view the nothingness of space, and 
the earth that blinds thy prospect, and thou art sur- 
rounded, as a centre, by worlds above thee, under 
thee, and around thee—a vault of unmeasured crea- 
tion—all moving and being moved—glory in glory 
—grandeur thronging on grandeur—all suns pois- 
ing themselves around thee, toward one universal 
sun. Turn thee where thou wilt, thou seest no 
end, no exit into empty and dark space. Empti- 
ness dwells only between the worlds, not around 
the world. 

“Think upon thisin the dark hour of death: 
how many times there have been that thou hast 
prayed in ecstacy before God, and hast thought Him 
—the greatest thought of a finite being—the Infi- 
nite. 

The old man folded his hands and prayed silently. 

“ Hast thou not acknowledged and felt the Be- 
ing, whose infinitude consists net only in might, 
and wisdom, and eternity, but in love also and 
justice? Canst thou forget the times when the 
blue heaven by day, and the blue heaven by night, 
opened themselves to thee as the blue eyes with 
which a kind father looked down upon thee ? Hast 
thou not felt the love of the [nfinite One, when it 
concealed itself within its own reflection—in hu- 
man hearts that loved! as the sun casts her shi- 
ning day, not only on our moon for the benefit of 
our nights, but on the farthest starlets that wander 
in the neighborhood of the earth. 

“ Think upon this in the dark hour of death: 
how, in the oat thy life, the graves of the 
dead appeared to. enly as the mountain-peaks 
of a distant new world ; and how thou then, in the 
midst of the, falmess of life, could recognise the 
value of dé@th. Old age freezes us; but there is 
a vital hedé within the snow-hill, that warms us 
into a new éxistence. Asa seilor voyaging through 
a cold, desert, wintry sea, suddenly comes upon a 
coast diat is blooming in all the warmth and ful- 
ness of spring, thus also we land, by a single im- 
pulse of our ship, upon an eternal spring, which 
makes ample amends for our wintry voyage. 

“ Rejeice thyself in the dark hour of death, that 
thy life lives in the great wide life of the universe. 
This clod of earth, which we call cur Earth, is in- 
spired with the breath of Divinity. The world 
swarms with life, and every leaf of every tree is a 
land of souls. Every little individual life would 
freeze into nothing, where it not supported and 
warmed by waves of circumambient vitality. The 
sea of time, like our seas of space, is phosphores- 
cent with innumerable living beings; om death 
and life are only the fire-valleys and fire-moun- 
tains of the eternal billowy ocean of things that 
are. There is no such thing as a skeleton of the 
dead: what we call so is only another body for the 
living. Without universal vitality, there were no- 
thing but a wide, infinite death. We are mosses 
and lichens that cleave to the high Alps of Nature, 
and suck nourishment from the clouds. Man is a 
butterfly that flutters over Chimborazo, and high 
above us flutters the condor; but, small or great, giant 
or child, we all wander free, through all the storms 
and battles of centuries, baek to Paradise, where 
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its ancestors sported in the sunbeams of the even- 
ing sun that shone upon the four rivers. Never 
forget the thought that new spreads itself out so 
clearly before thee—that the I* of the soul endures 
through the most distracting griefs, and the most 
glowing ecstacies of mind, while the body breaks 
down by corporal suffering and excitement. Souls 
are like the wandering lights of a dark, 

night, that move about unextinguished by the buf- 
feting of the wind or by the drenching of the rain. 

“ Canst thou forget, in the dark hour of death, 
that great men have been in the world, and that 
thou followest where they have gone before? Lift 
thyself up te the element of those pure spirits that 
stood upon their own mountains, and felt the storms 
of life around them, but never above them. Call 
back to thy recellection the succession of sages and 
puets who have animated people after people, and 
pread a light upon dark places.” 

“ Speak of oar Saviour,” said the father. 

“ Think upom Jesus Christ in the dark hour of 
death ; fer he, too, felt the darkness of that heur. 
Think upon Jesus Christ, that mild Moon of the 
infinite Sun for human nights. Let life and death 
be holy to thee ; for Jesus shared them both in his 
humanity. May He look down upen thee, gentle 
through dignity ; and, amid the darkness of the 
last hour, shew to thee his Father!” 

A soft thunder rolled over the light, loose elouds 
of the di ing tempest, and the evening sun 
broke through, and filled the clouds with a more 
beautiful fire. 

“Think upon this in the dark hour of death: 
how the heart of man can love. Canst thou forget 
the love wherewith one heart can compensate the 
hearts of millions, and one soul can through a 
whole life nourish itself on another; as the oak of 
a hundred years keeps hold of the same rock with 
its reots, and out of its hidden waters sucks up the 
new energies and the new blossoms of a hundred 
springs.” 

“ Meanest thou me also ?” said the father. 

“Thou and my motker also,” said the sen. 


treasured up the hours of her love for the thoughts 
again !” 

“ Then think upon this,” continued he, “ in thy 
thou canst number; how mary immortal days 


weep blessed tears in spring-time ; when thou lifted 
up thy soul in prayer, and God appeared unto thee; 


love in one :—think upon this, and shut thine eye 
in peace.” 


distinguished from matter. 


materialism. Metaphysical language is part o! | 


Justa wept; for she felt that her beloved had | 
of his death-bed rejoicing ; and the father said soft- | 
ly, thinking on his wife—“ To meet again, to meet | 
last hours: how many hours of undying enjoyrent | 


when life was beautiful and great; whenthoudids & 


when thou didst find the first and the last hand of 


* The Icu or Eco, a common expression in Ger- 
man authors for what we commonly call the mind, | 
It is a pregnant phrase; 
and includes in one single letter the whole philoso- . 
phy of consciousness, and the whole refutation o : 


current coin of German literature, and we see it with q 
pleasure. Style marks the mind of a nation as of 8 | 
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TOUCH NOT THE BOWL—THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Suddenly, the cellected mass of storm split into 
two kigh black mountains, and the deep sun shone 
forth between them as out of a valley between two 


steep walls of rock, and looked upon the earth | 


again with a loving, motherly eye,” glittering with 


yy What lightnings!” said the old man. 


“It is the evening sur, my father.” 

« Yes, I will see her again, and this very day!” 
continued the dying man ; but he meant his dear 
wife, who had been long asleep. 


The son was now so moved that he was no 
longer able to read to his father the blessedness of 
meeting again upon earth, which he had this morn- 
ing felt and written, and to describe how the first 
sight of the beloved object loses itself in an unde- 
fined futurity, while the sight of the same object, 
after long absence, binds the blossoms of the future 
and the fruits of the past into one nosegay. How 
could Gottfried have undertaken to paint the hap- 
piness of an earthly meeting to one who already 
began to catch the far rays of the heavenly one? 

Gottfried asked—“ How art thou father ?” 

“TI think upor that in the last hoar—yes, on this 
and on that; and death, also is beautiful, and our 
falling asleep in Christ,” murmured the old man to 
himself, and took hold of Gottfried’s hand, but 
without squeezing it; for it was only the common 
flake-gathering of the dying. Yet still he imagin- 
ed that he heard his son speaking ; and said, always 
more transfigured and more entranced—*“ O thou, 
my all-good Creator !” 

The accessery suns of life were now all extin- 
guished, and only the great Sun itself stood in his 
soul—Ged ! | 

Suddenly he lifted himse:f up, and stretched out 


his arms, and said—“ There stand the three beau- | 


tiful rainbows over the evening sun. I mast fol- 
low the sun, and where it goes, I must ge also.” 


With this, he sank back, and all was over. At 
this moment, the evening sun set; and, as it set, 
its glory was reflected ina wide rainbow in the east. 

“ He has left us,” said Gottfried, with a choak- 
ed voice. “He has gone over to his God, amid 
great and pure joys—weep not for him, Justa.” 

But, as he said this, the lung-restrained tears 
burst out from his eyes, and he pressed the hands 
of the dead man to his hot eyelids. The sky dark- 
ened; and a warm rain dropped softly upon the 
ground. Gottfried and Justa left the chamber of 
the dead, and went quietly after the sun of their 
life, that out of the stormy clouds of life had now 
withdrawn itself with cheering splendor into the 
glory of a new day. 


A Comrietse, yeT Pozziing ANswer.— 
“ Did you or did you not speak of me, Sir, the 
other night ?” said a peremptory gentleman to a 
fellow collegian (now eminent in the state.) “1 
did or did not speak of you,” said the respondent. 


* In German, the san is feminine. An English 
Writer would scarcely speak of the sun’s motherly eye. 


TOUCH NOT THE BOWL. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Touch not the rosy wine, rash man! nor dare 
To place in peril thy immortal soul, 

For though its brim be flower-crowned and fair, 
Darkest destruction lingers in the bowl. 

Who heedless drinks resigns him to despair, 
And hurries eager to the fatal goal. 

Be warned in time! desist! nor wken too late, 

Cast thou the odium on thy adverse fate. . 


Men of a giant intellect—the master-spirits 

Of this, our gloomy, sin-begetting world, 
Albeit they possessed all mental merits, 

Yielded before its power; and down were hurled 
Below, the station which a slave inherits. 

Let not thy lip with pride and scorn be curled, 
Who drinks is lost,—who shuns may fate deride,— 
Then e’er thou perish, cast the bow] aside. 


Why wouldst thou drink? knowst thou the years of 
woe, 
The dreadful penalty which will be thine, 
When thou hast basked in its unholy glow, 
And grovelling, worshipped at its bestial shrine. 
Hence where the water from the mountains flow, 
*Tis nature’s draught—say—shall it too be thine. 
Then fling aside the cup—sorrows and sighs 
Are its attendants—cast it down—Be wise ! 
Blockley, August 4th, 1838. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH RUSLING. 


God as our Father we proclaim, 
The heavens are thine abode ; 

All hallow’d be thy holy name, 
Thou gracious, kind, and good. 


Thy kingdom, as the noon-day sun, 
Wide o’er the world be given; 

Thy will in all the earth be done, 
As it is done in heaven. 


And while permitted here to live, 
Qdur daily bread bestow ; 
And all our trespasses forgive, 
As we forgiveness show. 


Lead us not into trials, which 
Thy servants cannot bear ; 

But send delivering grace to each, 
As evils do appear. 


Thine is the kingdom full of love, 
And joy and righteousness ; 

And thine the power which from above 
Brings everlasting bliss. 


Thine shall the glory also be, 
While endless years endure ; 

And we will sing sweet hymns to thee, 
Both now and evermore. 
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ANTONIO. 


Never did two young persons commence life 
under more favorable auspices, than those from 
‘whose history this story is taken. Accustomed to 
intimate association trom earliest childhood, there 
existed in their bozoms mutual love and esteem. 
They were both orphans—and their interests were 
so closely allied, that on the prosperity of the one 
depended the welfare of the other. William B. 
the elder of the two, had a sister who had, not long 
previous to the period of which we write, arrived 
at home, from a residence of several years with her 
aunt in one of the northern States, where she had 
completed her education, We say he had a sister, 
for what story can the imagination of man con- 
ceive of interest, or the most patient reader peruse, 
that speaks nothing about woman. The idol of the 
statesman may be renown,—of the miger, gold,— 
but of enthusiastic youth it is woman. Delia B. 
was, as a matter of ceurse, a young lady of un- 
common personal beauty,—mingling with due can- 
dor a reasonable share of gaiety. All esteemed 
her, all loved her. Her brother, especially valued 
her as it became him so todo. He was her only 
protector, her enly guardian; and he uever proved 
himself unworthy of the office. While she, as a 
guardian angel, watched over and ministered unto 
him ; she was always ready to cheer himin mejan- 
choly, and calm him in the hour of excitement. 
Of his friend and partner, Henry F. we must say 
a word. He was a young man of a moral and in- 
dustrious character, but over whose birth a mystery 
hung. Nevertheless, as men in this country are 
estimated according to their deserts, this circum- 
stance weighed not a feather in the balance against 
his good repute. He was the boson friend of 
William ; and in a short time had the satisfaction 
to perceive that the principles which had wonyhis 
esteem in the character of William, were plainly 
developed in the deportment of his sister. She had 
many suitors; and the most conspicuous among 
them was Henry F. 

We will now imagine them snugly situated ata 
small country-seat, enjoying a temporary repose 
frem the noise and bustle of the world; secure from 
the fever which was prevalent in all the towns on 
the seaboard,—(for the scene of this story was in 
the south, and the season of the year was the fall 
or sickly season,)—and realising all the kindness 
which genuine rustic hospitality could affurd. Mr 
Wilmer, the host, was an old Scoteh gentleman, 
who with his loquacious spouse, had almost retired 
from the world; having his dwelling in a place 
where the solitude and silence were seldom disturb- 
ed by the foot of the traveller. He had been the 
intimate friend of the father of William, and look- 
ed upon him and his sister rather in the light of 
his own children than as the children of a deceas- 
ed friend. Well may we imagine then, that this 
visit was no ordinary treat; for the secluded, and 
out-of-the-way situation of his residence made the 
arrivals of strangers “few and far between,” and 
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neath his roof, who could tell him of the doings of 
the world, was peculiarly gratifying. I said thattwo 
were born beneath his roof: yes, William and his 
sister first breathed the vital air on that very spot. 
The lovely stream that ran before the door, and 
disappeared in the adjoining wood, brought to mind 
recollections of by-gone days, of days of innocence 
and peace; and when he gazed upon the trees 
groaning beneath the pressure of their golden fruit, 
he thought of the time when he had played upon 
their branches, and refreshed himself beneath their 
umbrageous foliage. It was the place of his child- 
hood ;—and often did he lament that it had not 
been the scene of his life. The spot had been 
chosen, and the buildings erected by his father, 
Not far from the house, projecting above a small 
enclosure, was to be seen a willow, gently bending 
to the breeze; and beneath its undulating boughs 
twosmall hillocks marked where the relics of his be- 
loved parents were deposited. 

Night had set in; and the little company were 
engaged in their several enjoyments. ‘The good 
man of the house was reating to his attentive 
partner, for the hundredth time, accuunts of scencs 
which had taken place, dang syne, among the hills 
of auld Scotland,—while Henry and Delia were 
busily engaged in a very interesting tete-a-tete. 
William was not present. He had gone to take a 
small tour around the fields, to think of departed 
days, and to enjoy the fresh evening breeze. Buried 
in deep thought he might have strayed a considera- 
ble distance, had not his way been impeded by 
darkness. When he left the house, the sky was 
clear, and the bright Queen walked majestically 
through the deep vault of Heaven: but now a dark 
cloud veiled the sky, while ever and anon, electric 
glimmerings appeared toward the north, and dis- 
sonant murmurings of thunder seemed to threaten 
a terrible storm. He retraced hig steps as hastily 
as the darkness, in connection with the difficulties 
of a bad path would permit. Having discovered 
the road that led immediately to the house he pro- 
secuted his journey with more facility. ‘T’he rain 
fell in heavy seattering drops. ‘I'he darkness was 
intense, save when a lurid glare of electric fluid 
burst upon him, and as quick as thought disappear- 
ed, leaving a mere total gloom. He had proceeded 
but a short way on his return, when the clatter of 
a horse’s hvofs behind him aroused his attention. 
He turned about,—and suddenly, the Heavens 
seemed to open and pour forth a stream of forked 
lightning, which ran across the sky, illuminating 
the firmament, quickly followed by a stunning clash 
of the conflicting elements, which tearing up a tal 
tree near him by the reots went rushing along 
from hiil to hill until its echo died in the distance. 
“Terrible! terrible!” said a person, speaking to 
himself, who now approached on_horse-back : 
“This accursed place is filled with turns ;—the 
very Heavens persecute me! had I advanced a mo- 
ment slower, | would have found my grave even 
here!” and spurring his animal, dashed by out 
hero without perceiving him. William experienced 
no little astonishment by the appearance of this 
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ness in this unfrequented part of the country? and 
what what did he mean by “ This accursed place!” 
were questions continually arising in his mind, as 
he trudged his way along the rugged path, expos- 
ed to the peltings of a furious storm. His doubts, 
however, he thought would soon be dissolved : for 
the glaring light in the distance told of his ap- 
proach to the heuse. 

After much diffieulty and exposure, during which 
the storm had spent its violence, and the clouds had 
been borne along on the bosom of the gale, he ar- 
rived at his jeurney’s end, exhilirated by the meon- 
beams that fell upon the scene, and the prospect of 
a quiet rest from his toil. He entered the room in 
which he had left the company, and found the 
stranger apparently deeply engaged in conversa- 
tien with Mr. Wilmer. He was a lew, well-built 
man, beyond the meredian of life; had a thin 
swarthy face,—eyes nearly hid under long, grey 
eye-lashes,—a low-crowned, nondescript hat,—and 
a drab coat; these, with a long, sanctimonious 
countenance, constituted the outward appearance 
of the stranger. 

William perceiving that the company had retir- 
ed, and that his absenee had net been noticed by 
any of the household, after informing the host of 
his expedition, and showing indubitable testimo- 
nials uf the truth of his assertions, likewise with- 
drew ; anxious to escape the penetrating gaze which 
was fixed upon him by the stranger,—but with a 
determination to keep a tight watch, and to find 
out, if possible, the mystery which he imagined 
hung over the new comer. 

No sooner had William retired, than our new 
friend re-commenced conversation with Mr. Wil- 
mer, although the usual period for bed-time had 
been past several hours. 

“ Pray, friend, tell me the name of that interest- 
ing youth. I like his looks; and his recklessness 
of exposure shows him tu be a daring boy.” 

“Ah!” answered Mr. W. “ he’s a fine, fine boy, 
like his father before him. I’ve known him from 
his birth; I’ve rocked him on my knee ; and often 
told him of the daring deeds of brave Scot's 
who are now dead, but whose names ’Il never die. 
He often gets me to tell him of his father; how he 
lived, and hew he died. But poor B. I weep to 
think of him!” at the mentioning of “ poor B.” 
the stranger started, and looked hurriedly around 
him; but recovering himself, he appeared te listen 
very composedly to the unexpected answer. Ha- 
ving broached a subject, which he never left un- 
finished, Mr. W. continued: “ You have no doubt 
often heard the history of the father of this poor 
boy. He was as fine a man as ever lived ; and had 
itnot heen for woman, he would have been here now, 
peaceful and happy. I’m sorry to say it,—but 
from the time of Eve till now, what has’nt woman 
caused ? Duels, murders, suicides, wars, pestilences, 
and famines! Poor B. was attacked, in the broad 
day, killed and murdered by that Antonio,—(I 

ear the fatal report now ringing in my ears)—not 
ahundred yards from this very spot. His wife 
died a week after in travail, and William and his 
sister were the fruits of her death. They’re now, 
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thank God, beyond the reach of trouble. And 
their death is avenged : for asthe murderer fled from 
justice, he was overtaken by the hand of God, as he 
attempted to cross the ocean,and drowned.” We need 
not relate the particulars of the conversation which 
passed between them; suffice it to say, that it turned 
on several other topics, than the murderer and mur- 
dered. The probable issue of the storm which then 
seemed gathering in our political position, were 
discussed at length; in which discussion, Mr. Wil- 
mer evinced the true Whig principles. He lament- 
ed the cause which must eventually disturb the 
peace of the colonies, if not separate them alto- 
gether from the mother country; but if it should 
come to the worst he, for one, was ready to lay 
aside the pruning knife, and take down his rusty 


sword.” 


Long before the sun’s disk appeared in the east, 
the nondescript personage had forsaken his couch, 
saddled his horse, and, after taking a view of the 
two little hills beneath the willow, departed on his 
pilgrimage; availing himself of the light of the 
moon, and the cool air, as better adapted to his 
temperament, and that of the animal on which he 
journeyed, than the scorching beams of the mid-day 
sun. If William’s interest was excited in the 
stranger before, it was now doubly so, on account 
of his secret departure from the house; having been 
witnessed only by the inhabitants of the blue ex- 
panse, and the inanimate objects around him. 

Having sojourned with Mr. Wilmer as long as 
they had anticipated, they, shortly after the occur- 
rences above related, bid him an affectionate adieu; 
and directed their faces toward home, invigorated 
in mind, and bound closer together by ties of mu- 
tual affection. The predilection which Henry en- 
tertained toward Delia, had been made known; and 
to his infinite gratification, it was, on her part, af- 
fectionately returned. The day that should con- 
summate their dreams of felicity, and usher in a 
happy reality, had been designated; and William 
was not disinterested in its arrival. He looked to 
it as a time when their band of affection would be 
strengthened by an additional chain. 

The gathering tempest which had been gradual- 
ly increasing, and shedding its terrific and gloomy 
beams in our political firmament; in a short time 
assumed a threatening aspect. An impending tor- 
nado was at hand,—a mighty convulsion in the 
nation was to take place,—and it became every pa- 
triot to throw off all reserve and strike for his 
country’s liberty. Troops were being enlisted in 
every section of the country. William yielded up 
his business, and entered the ranks of the rebels ; 
and so would Henry have done, had not the hand 
of Providence otherwise ordained, and laid him in 
a bed of sickness at this momentous period. After 
committing his sister to the protection of his friend, 
William bid them both farewell, and went out to 
bare his breast to the bayonets of his country’s 
foes. Peace, honor, and gratitude be to thee, noble 
youth! may a crown of amaranthine flowers de- 
corate thy brow,—and may thy name be engraved 
on the tablets of the hearts of freemen to the re- 
motest generation ! 


Delia watched the bed-side of 
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her betrothed until his recovery, with the diligence 
becoming her situation. We will now leave them 
to the natural course of love, which some say never 
runs smooth, and follow the warrior to the field of 
battle. 
William had witnessed the proud flag of Britain 
uufurled,—he had met the fue face to face,—he had 
beheld the eneiny fly in confusion from the field. 
Inspired with patriotic ardor, he determined never 
to sheath his sword until his-injured country had | 
been avenged of her wrongs, and her name enrol- 


‘thin withered hand. 
led among the nations of the earth. -He wasan of- | py Delia. 
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to him the possibility of his being mistaken, and 
that the lady’s brother was killed several years be- 
fore in the wars. In vain he essayed to convince 
her by argument; and had not an old family dog 
that perceived him came running up to him, and 
evinced every sign of a familiar acquaintance, she 
would have persisted in her opinion. After pass- 
ing through several passages she ushered him into 
a long and solitary apartment, at the end of which 
sat a dejected maiden, with her head leaning on a 
This was the once fair, hap- 
At the noise of his approach she raised 


ficer distinguished for his coolness and courage in | her eyes which were bent upon the floor, and cast 


the hour of excitement and danger. 
confidence and esteem of his men, as well as the 
respect and affection of his brother officers. But 
unfortunately for his country, he was not destined 
to continue to her his valuable services. While en- 
gaged in conducting a small body of men to the 
main army, through a part of country which was 
particularly infested with tories, and detached bodies 
of British soldiers, he was way-laid and furiously 
attacked by a superiority of numbers. Believing 
himself surrounded, and desirous of reaching the 
army as soon as possible, he, boldly urging on his 
men, threw himself upon the foe, and made a des- 
perate attempt to break their ranks. But his en- 
deavors were vain. His men seeing the utter 
hopelessness of the attempt, and finding a clear 
space in the rear, with a sauve gui peut, left their 
lead2r to extricate himself from tha circumvallation 


with which he was surrounded or remain in the hands | 


of the enemy. He fought with the desperation of 
a tiger until weakened by the loss of blood he fell, 
in company with a few faithful followers, helpless, 
to the earth, When the sad tidings of ifis dis- 
comfiture and death were borne to the American 
camp, tears of sorrow and regret were seen to flow 
down the sun-burnt cheeks of some of our hardiest 
heroes. 

William was borne from the scene of action to 
a place prepared for wounded prisoners; and after 
his recevery, was with many others, transported 
across the Atlantic, there to await in patience the 
termination of the wars. 

Three tedious years from the time of the above 
event had been numbered with the past, and Ame- 
rica was found to occupy a distinguished place 
among, the nations of the earth. Her illustrious 
sons were retiring to the peace and tranquillity of 
domestic life,—their brows encircied with wreaths 
of laurel,—and their country’s liberty based on the 
rock of independence. ‘The sun’s faint, lingering 
beams were fast dying in the west, when a person 
in a faded uniform, with pallid cheek, stood pen- 
sively gazing on the dwelling which in former days 
contained the beautiful Delia. It was William B. 
On viewing the house in which he used to dwell 
he was forcibly struck with its neglected appear- 
ance. Eight years had elapsed since he had be- 
held it. Subduing his astonishment without the 
least ceremony, he approached and entered. An 
elderly lady accosted him to know his business, 
He informed her who he was, and that his wish 
was to gain tidings of his sister. She made known 


He won the | an idle glance toward kim. 


William stood at a 
reasonable distance, and surveyed her with a deep, 
melancholy gaze. He tried to trace one single fea- 
ture of his lovely sister in the being before him in 
vain; and was about to retire when a dull rattling 
sound fell upon his ear; “* William, do you so soen 
forget me?” said the lady; “ come nearer and look 
again.” He was startled as by magic; for there 
was something in the voice that reninded him of 
Delia. She calmly looked him in the face as he 
held her cold, lifeless hand in his; and a faint smile 
crossed her countenance as she perceived his con- 
fusion. Convinced that his sister was before him, 
summoning all his strength, he spoke of Henry. 
She could inform him nothing—she knew him not, 
|—or if she did, she had forgutten him. He could 
hear no more. He saw through the whole affair, 
—she had been deceived, and should be avenged. 
He rushed from the house with the determination 
| to seek her deceiver out, and demand a meeting. 

Tidings soon came to him ef his residence, and cun- 
| templated marriage at no distant day to a young lady 
‘of wealth. William selected his friend before he 
retired, and the next day was appvinted for the 
meeting. 

Before the sun had risen on the following day, 
the friend of William had departed on his journey. 
He was arrayed in home-made cloth, but his erect 
pentane, and calm, firm countenance told that he 
had seen service, and that he was not a stranger to 
the business he had undertaken. He bore a note 
to Mr. Henry F. requesting his personal attendance 
that afternoon, at a secluded field not far distant, 
for the adjustment of an affair, in regard to which 
the bearer was authorised to inform, and arrange 
preliminaries with him. 

The reader can hardly imagine the effect which 
this note had upon the person to whom it was 
directed. His amazement exceeded description. 
He held in his hand a note from one whom he had 
every reason to believe had long before perished;sum- 
moning him,his conscience at once told him to mor 
tal combat. The young officer delivered his expla- 
natiens,—heard his acceptance,—mounte¢ his horse 
and returned to prepare for the engagement. Five 
o’clock was the time agreed upon. By four Wil 
liam and his friend were on the ground. ‘The for- 
mer with folded arms, and assumed calmness, paced 
back and forth, betraying at intervals intens 
anxiety; while the latter quietly sat upon 4 oe: 
smoking his segar, having at his side the fearfu 
instruments of death. William had not been long 
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in this situation, when on raising his eyes he be- 
held a movement in the shrubbery close at hand ; 
and on a second look dimeoyered the nondescript 
in whom he had taken ©» great an interest, slowly 
moving from tree te tree as though he did not de- 
sire to be noticed. ‘The circumstances attending 
their last meeting rushing on his mind, he would 
have pursued and accosted him, had he not at that 
moment been reminded by his friend of the arrival ot 
the other members of the party. The young sol- 
dier who had before seemed so distinguished now 
stepped up and proposed terms of conciliation. But 
Lis proposition wasim vain. The one required 
what the other scorned. ‘he signal was given, 
and both the combatants discharged their pieces at 
the same moment. William heard the ball of his 
opponent whistle harmless by bis ear, while that 
from his own weapon caused his antagonist to reel 
and fall; It had pierced his heart. <A few dull 
groans was all he uttered; a few convulsive sighs, 
and his spirit had departed. On viewing the dead 
body of his quandum friend, indescribable sensa- 
tions ran through the frame of the victer. A car- 
riage was seen advancing. He thought of the 
danger of his situation, but could not fly. All the 
parties crowded round the corpse; and in their 
midst appeared the tbald-head of the mysterious 
stranger. The officers of justice arrived on the 


fresh from his wounds. A loud laugh of exulta- 
tion broke out from one of the company. The 
man had thrown off his Quaker hat and coat of drab, 
and uttered most blasphemous oaths, Addressing 
William, he exclaimed: “ young man this is the 
hour | long have wished to see: this consummates 
my schemes of revenge. I knew your father as a 
friend, he deceived me,—plucked my youthful bride 
from my bosom soon alter ber first born. Revenge 
did not slumber. I met him when he least expect- 
ed me—1 drank his heart’s blood ! and swore in the 
sight of Ileaven that bis iniguities should consume 
the happiness of his seed. [am Anto, io! With 
the voice of slander I have broken your sister's 
heart; for I caused this youth to desert her—and 
each groan she uttered, was so much balm to my 
soul. Gu! waste yourself in remorse—or perish 
on the gallows. Iam avenged.” He was imme- 
diately susrounded by the terrified officers on de- 
clariug himself Antonio, for all knew his history. 
One of them, however, advanced and stopped the 
flow of joy in which Antoniv was indulging, he 
told him that the corpse before him was his son, 
and that Ae was his murderer. The person in 
whose hands he had confided his babe, had given 
him information of his death, yet he lived till Ais 
base machinations caused his death. ‘I'he truth 
flashed upon his mind—he shuddered from head to 
loot,—and drawing a dagger from his bosom, sheath- 
ed it in his heart, aud expired upon the dead body 
ofhis son. They were conveyed to the next vil- 
lage and interred; and shortly after Delia slept by 
the side of her betrothed. 


Henry in the confusion had mounted his horse 
and departed. He arrived at the tomb of his 
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life of remorse, laid himself down by them to sleep 
the sleep of death. 
Athene, N. C. 


Parenst, and after wearing outhis existence by a 
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I climbed the cliff—I crossed the rock— 
I trod the deserts old— 

I passed the wild Arabian’s tents, 
The Syrian shepherd’s fold ; 

Behind me far all haunts of men 
Stretched into distnace gray, 

When spread before me, lone and wide, 
The plain of Shinar lay; 

The boundless plain of tar Shinar; : 
Where long, long ages back, 

Abdallah read the silent siars, 
And watched their mystic track. 


Where art thou, gem of the rich earth 7 
City of fair renown, 

The glory of the proud Chaldee, 
The green earth’s ancient crown! 

Where lies the lake that, gleaming wide, 
Gave back thy hundred towers ? 

Where are thy gardens of delight ? 
Thy cedar shaded bowers? 

Where, where—oh, where rolls rapidly 
Thine ever flashing river, 

Paat marble gate and columaed tower, 
Guarding thy walls for ever? 


There is no voice of gladness here, 
No breath of song floats by: 

I hearken—but the moaning wind 
Is all that makes reply. 

Sclemn and lone the silent marsh 
Spreads endlessly around, 

And shapeless are the ruined heaps 
That strew the broken ground, 

Sadly, above huge outlines dim, 
Sighs the lone willow bough— 

The last, last voice of Babylon, 
Its only music now. 


Son of Mandane! by whose hand 
The doomed city fell— 

The swift teet of whose soldiery 
Climbed tower and citadel ; 

Thou foundest revelry and mirth, 
‘Thou foundest dance and song, 

Thou foundest many a banquet fair, 
And many a joyous throng: 

Like the death angel camest thou, 
When men were care bereit ; ; 

And is this lone, waste wilderness 
The total thou hast left? 


Oh, glorious were her palaces 
And shrines of fretted gold! 
Then rose the fame of Merodach, 

The house of Belus old : 
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And busy life was in her streets, 
Where countless nations thronged ; 
Light footsteps glided through her homés, 
And mirth to her belonged : 
But prophet voices murmured, 
Even in her festal halls; 
And angel fingers wrote her doem 
Upon the palace walls. 


At midnight came the Persian, 
Mingling amid the crowd, 
He heeded not the beautiful, 
He stay’d not for the proud: 
False was her fated river, 
Heedless her gods of stone, 
He entered at the open gates, 
He passed—and she was gone! 
Her place on earth abideth not— 
Memorial she hath none, 
Darkness and ruin thou may’st find, 
But never Babylon! 


THOUGHTS ON WOMAN. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


What is it that has raised woman in the scale 
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nobles that scarcely a day passed but that com- 
plaints were made at court by ladies, both mar- 
ried and unmarried, who had been carried off, 
and seduced by their poweriul neighbors. The 
Marshall de Boncicant, with twelve other 
knights, at whose head was a cousin of the king, 
therefore resolved to found an order for the pro- 
tection of the fair sex, to which they gave the 
appellation of ‘De la Dame Blanche a |’Escu 

erd.’ The insignia of this order censisted ofa 
golden shield enamelled with green, containing 
the figure of a white lady.” Thus we see, that 
in the age most distinguished for a chivalrous 
devotion to woman,'a few brave men were ob- 
liged to unite in the defence of innocence and 
beauty, and teach men decency and decorum 
toward that sex, whose charms (despite the 
boast of chivalry) inspired any thing, rather than 
a delicate and tender passion. And such, some 
will say, perhaps, is the case now even in this 
reformed aye of the world. Too frequently, we 
admit, but with many rare exceptions. at 
beauty will always be a lovely flower in the path 
of man, that youth will steal upon his senses, like 
the first breath of spring, cannot be denied ; but 
what we would maintain is, not that woman, as 
relates to personal appearance, is no longer an 
object of sense ; but that the Christian lover and 
husbaad of this age are bound to woman by 
stronger and more lasting feelings than those of 
mere passion,—feelings of companionship, which 


of Who was her first | hallow the domestic hearth,—feelings of loving 


great champion and liberator ?—Christ! and 
can she who owes her freedom to a divine mas- 
ter become the slave of man? Can she quit his 
service, which is indeed periect freedom, for the 
thraldom of the world? Let us take a brief re- 
view of the state of woman as -it was, in order 
that we may the more justly estimate what it 
now is. Look at the situation of the sex in the 
barbarous ages of the world: mere objects of a 
gross sensuality and abject obedience to their 
rude and selfish possessors. As the nations be- 
came more enlightened, and men’s habits less 
savage and lawless, the state of woman was 
somewhat improved. Yet, even among the far 
famed Greeks and Romans, where the arts 
flourished, and the minds of men were illumina- 
ted with the rays of genius and the light of phi- 
losophy, what was woman? Still but a mere ob- 
ject of the senses. Or, if she rose to any higher 
consideration, it was only by throwing aside the 
graces of her feminine nature, and arraying her- 
self like Bellona. When a new era dawned 
upon the world, and chivalry made woman its 
seeming idol, wearing her colors on its mailed 
arm and her faveurs joyauz, or emprises d'amour, 
on its crested helm, going forth in her name 
alone to the combat “la guerre des amoureux,” 
what then was woman; Nothing. Still but the 
mere object of sense; her charms, her youth, 
the only ties that bound man to her. Poets are 
fond of singing the praises of love, as it existed 
in chivalrous times; let us hear what the philoso- 
pher says upon the subject. 

“* Among all the ages of chivalry, there was 
none in which it flourished to such a degree, at 
least in France, or that produced so many Che- 
valiers des Dames, as the fourteenth. Yet in 
this very century so great was the libertinism of 


consideration, which sweeten the social board— 
and, above all, feelings of tender sympathy in 
sickness, which smooth the wedded couch. Yes, 
such are the fruits of Christianity ; such the feel- 
ings of the Christian husband, often (for | have 
seen it) surviving both the youth and the beauty 
of the wife. Let woman, then, with the book of 
salvation open to her, learn to estimate her bigh 
and glorious prerogative, that heir-loom of God's 
race, which the mothers and daughters of Ju- 
ea have transmitted toher, and which can never 
be lost, or sequestered, but hy her own act. He, 
the Saviour of souls, the Regenerator of hearts— 
He, the sinless one! who told the accused adul- 
tress to“ go and sin no more”—who permitted 
the polluted Magdalen to touch his immaculate 
feet—He has left lasting and triumphant testl- 
monials of the regard in which He held womav. 
woman by him so honored, as to bear in her 
bosom the incarnate God, the long predicted 
Paraclete; the only Saviour of souls! —woman his 
last care when dying, and his first chosen herald 
when risen again from the dead; and who still 
if she watches. like the two loving Marys at bis 
tomb, will see him ene day in the garden of eter- 
nity! Regret not then, ye young and fair ro- 
mancers, the days of chivalry; nor sigh for the 
loves of those by-gone days. Trust to the voice 
of Truth. Woman never rose so high in the 
scale of being as now, when her mind makes her 
the oo and not the puppet of man; who 
in this happy age, is not ashamed to honor 10 
woman, both the tender parent that bore him; 
and the blessed mother of the God that redeemed 
him. And who is more tenderly than ever boun 
to the partner of his fortunes and earthly fate, 
by their common hopes of a joyful re-union, 
a glorious immortality hereafter. 
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FOUNTAIN IN FRANKLIN SQUARE--TO C. 8. 


FOUNTAIN IN FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


The Franklin Square is situated bet veen Vine 
apd Race streets, and Sixth and Franklin streets, 
in the city of Philadelphia, of which it is a very 
attractive ornament. I[t embraces a plot of 
ground of considerable extent, tastefully deco- 
rated with numerous trees, whose umbrageous 
covert affords a shelter from the fervent heat.— 
The walks which traverse the whole space, are 
laid out in a serpentine form, and covered with 
gravel. ‘Ihe enclosure is surrounded by a rail- 
ing of iron, with substantial gates of the same 
substance facing the public streets in the vicini- 
ty. That portion of the ground not occupied by 
the paths, is ae in plats of grass, the fra- 
vrance of which in some measure compensates 
for the absence of rural recreation the plodding 
citizen is compelled to bear. For many years this 
spot was neglected, a Ledeen of it being occu- 
pied as a burial ground, and a dispute existin 
as to the title, the city authorities senthenpianed 
ng improvements until the question was decided. 
The supreme court subsequently gave it as their 
opinion that the tithe was in the city, when the 
whole surface was made uniform, and rendered 
a place suitable for healthful relaxation. 

ithin the last few months it has been further 
decorated by the erection of a fountain near the 
ceatre, which adds much to the elegance of this 
pleasant promenade. A circular platform sur- 
rounds the fountain, about a little more than a 
footin height, and rather more thaa two feet 
wide, forming a kind of ring in the middle of 
which is a basin, into which falls the water 
thrown up from four openings. These openings 
are four in number, and placed equidistant from 
each other, from either of them jets of water are 
thrown to the height of twelve or fifteen feet.— 
In the centre of this basin there is another re- 
ceptacle of water, elevated a few feet above the 
former, and faced on the outside with white mar- 
ble. There are four openings through which 
the water is throw. up, in this basin beside the 
prixcipal fountain in the centre. Que of these 
ison each of the cardinal points, having each 
twoor three jets, and when all are allowed to play, 
the spectacle is remarkably beautiful, especially 
when the rays of the sun fa'l obliquily om the 
spray. Since our engraving was made, the cir- 
cle has been surrounded by a very beautiful iron 
railing. 

The water is derived from the Schuylkill and is 
the same used in the common occasions of life. 
The force is dependant on the head of water at 
the Fair Mount works, the basis at which place 
being higher than any point in the city, unless 
indeed it be some spire. Tne plate will however 
convey a much better idea of this fountain than 
could possibly be given in any written descrip- 
tion. This square in warm summer evenings is 
thronged with multitudes of every class and 
character, seeking refreshment after the toils of 
the day. The hoary grand sire, and the smiling 
babe, the young and the vigorous, the gallant 
youth and the fair damsel are here commingled. 
The inhabitant of the green country may smile 
at the zeal of the residents of a city in these 
matters, but to a person confined toa narrow 
space, and exposed to thereflection of a burning 
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| heat, the comforts of a square like that describ-_ 


ed may well be considered as among the luxuries 
of life. The public funds cannot be better dis- 
posed of than in providing similar places of re- 
sort for the people. 


O-ig:na! 
§ * * * *, 


ON A FADING ROSE. 

Fadest thou my flower. I’ve watch’'d thee long, 
Nor infant more hath loved its mother's song ; 
Nor lover tender of his mistress’ voice, 

Nor more his heart her sweetest smiles rejoice 
Than mine, when first upon thy tender stem 
The bud appeared, to me a peerless gem. 

Then ’twas I bid thee with thy numbers tell, 
How many friendly breasts for me should swell, 
Thou cam’st in glorious beauty, but alone 

As ’twere, to say for me there was but one. 

Oh! is there one? then some kind spirit guide 


} My steps to where that blessing doth abide, 


And if like thee, dear flower, with mind as fair, 
Ardent as mine, and as mine own sincere, 

Heaven I will crave not wealth, nor power, nor fame 
But not Ambition or that hallowed name, 
Companionless in heart I live to sigh, 

This flower alone endeared to mine eye. 

And now | see its beauty all hath fled, | 

I mourn as ’twere the friend it whispered, dead. 


| Its once green leaves are changing as they fall, 


The groves around are murmuring at the call, 

Which bids them quickly follow to decay. 

Seon comes the blast their bloom to bear away. 

Adieu, dear flower! could I transform to thee 

Swift from my bosom would this spirit flee, 

What though thou flourished, but for me alone, 

Though prized by few, unsought, almost unknown. 

Emblem of Peace, in thy sequesterd bower, 

Contentment sheds around her-soothing power, 

The storm may darken o’er thy bending head, 

And wiater’s chill with ice enclose thy bed, 

But spring returning thou ‘lt revive once more, 

With bloom and odor fraf#rant as before. 

Not so my heart, its blissful hopes betray’d, 

The flower of Joy forever hath decayed. 
Philadelphia, July 21, 1838. H#* # # #, 


If a distinguished man, or a celebrated and pi- 
ous ecclesiastic were by, but few, even the most 
vicious, would conduct themselves with any want 
of respect and deference. God, the Creator. 
and governor of the universe, the just and Holy 
One who inhabiteth A He who cannot 
look wpon sin with the least degree of allowance; 
is ever present in all places, beholding the evil 
and the good. Let every one lay this to heart. 
and pause before doing any action or saying any 
word that would not be said, were this great 
God | care visibly. Shall we pay more respect 
and defereace to man than God? | 
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ESTELLE: 


or, ““ REFORMED RAKES MAKE THE BEST HUS- 
BANDS’ —ILLUSTRATED. 
No Fiction. 

‘Estelle, what can you be thinking about? you 
have set a full hour in the same posture, with 
your head reclining on your hand, looking not 
atall like my jovial sister. Come, now, I think 
it will require no prophet’s viston to divine the 
current of your thoughts. Tell me, Estelle, are 
you not this moment asking your heart if it can 
yield its affection to Morris ?’ 

‘ Dear Louise, I am far from thinking you pos- 
sessed of the power of prescijence, but for once 
you have suggested right.’ 

‘ Well, Estelle, what is the result of your me- 
ditations? for | should think they had been suf- 
ficiently leogthy to have terminated in resolves. 


I 

‘ Nay, Louise, no more lectures; I am wea- 
ried with your preaching. It is no more thana 
week since | sat, with all due reverence at your 
ladyship’s feet, and listened to a disceurse full 
two hours long. You failed, then, with all your 
logic to convince me; and | presume you have 
no more powertul or convincing reasons to of- 
fer now. Indeed, Louise, lam resolved at pre- 
sent not to discourage the attentions of so ac- 
complished a man as Morris: so de dismiss that 
lengthy phiz, and appear more cheerful.’ 

‘ This, then, is your conclusion. I had hoped 
that my dear sister was beginning to view this 
important subject in its true light.’ 

* Yes: in it its true light I do, sis—for I half be- 
lieve the old adage, ‘a reformed rake makes the 
best husband.’ The grand secret is how to re- 
form them, and | am willing to make the experi- 
ment; for to tell you the truth, Louise, Morris 
is coming this evening to receive his answer 
whether your wayward sister will become his 
bride or not; and he declares forsooth, that if I 
say to him nay, he will turn recluse, and socsety 
will never know Fredrick Morris again.’ 


‘Ah, Estelle—my sister, my companion—you 
will not sacrifice yourself! Have you forgotten 
the engagements to Edward Barnes. Can you 
blot from your heart all remembrance of bis de- 
votedness ? Can you bestow your hand upon an- 
other, when a are already affianced to him? 
Believe me, if you do, you will never bave peace 
of mind again—God's blessing will not rest upon 

ou.’ 

4 ‘Oh Louise, as to my engagements to Edward 
B. you know itis a mere cinid’s affair. I have 
always told him when he found any one he could 
love better, I would release him.’ 

‘And did he allow you the same privilege ?’ 

‘Oh no, he is self-confident, he supposes my 
heart inaccessible to all mankind but his own 
dear self. But tobe serious, Louise, wonder 
he could not have placed his affections upon you 
instead of me. Heis so learned,so dignified, 
and so moralising, that | wonder he should fancy 
me, who love nothing better than to ‘ trip the 
light fantastic toe,’ in the ‘ merry dance,’ or read 
the last novel.’—But I do not fear for him: he 
will soon find another better calcolated than 


myself to make him happy, and it requires no 
prophet’s vision to divine who that one will be. 
Ah, ha—that blush. Louise!’ 

‘ Estelle, hush! I will not listen to your levity 
longer. You wrong yourself—you wrong him 
to whom you have plighted 

Well, Louise, I will be serious, and now what 
is the sum total of your objections to Morris ? 
You can’t but acknowledge that he is very ac- 
complished,and a perfect Adonis. There is not 
a young lady of all my acquaintance who does 
not think herself a fortunate girl to be the ob- 
ject of his affections—and even you, my demure 
sister, | half believe pure jealousy is the cause 
your dislike. But come—bis faults: whatare 
they ?’ 

* Estelle, you know them; I have told you and 
others have warned you. Is he not a profes- 
sional gambler? and have not even you. blinded 
as you are, seen him when there was an un- 
wonted flush upon his countencnce, and an un- 
natural excitement of his spirits ?’ 

* Well allowing all that to be true (though the 
last charge I do think is false, think you not his 
love for me will deter him from doing any thing 
that will make me unhappy ? Louise, you know 
little of his devotedness.’ 

‘ Estelle! Estelle! that is the fatal rock on 
which thousands have split; shun it | beseech 
you. Oh could we call back the spirits of those 
who have been drawn into this malestroom by 
that delusive hope: could we ask them what in- 
duced them so unworthily to give away their 
hearts, they would answer, with the ‘ hope of a 
reformation.’ ’ 

* Well Louise, | do not wish you to conjure up 
the spirits of the departed to favor your cause 
--I can support mine by living testimony, I will 
refer you to our dear father. I have been told 
he was a wild youth, and was addicted to gamb- 
ling: but you know Louise, he is one of the 
es | best of fathers.’ 

‘Estelle it becomes me not to speak of the 
failings of our father; but nevér, till the death 
of our sainted mother, has our father been what 

ou pow sec Lim to be; and sister if this evening 
is to decide your fate | have an errand to you 
from our dying mother.’ 7 

‘From our mother? what can you mean?’ . 

‘ Listen and I will tell you: you know that she 
was long ill—that she bore all ber suffering will: 
meekaess ; and you mast have been only acas- 
ual observer, if you have not witnessed her hours 
of sadness even when she was well. I have 
seen her gaze on us with a look of untold affec- 
tion, while the tears streamed down her pale 
cheeks, and | often wondered at her emotion. 
A few weeks previous to her death, she called 
me tober side and gave me this manuscript.— 
She said it bad been her intention to carry the 
secret of her sorrows to the grave; but with the 
hope that it might benefit us she entrusted it to 
me, as the. eldest, with a strict injunction not to 
reveal it even to you, unless [ saw you aboul 
to take a step in life which would cause unavail- 
ing repentence. And now, Estelle, I have clos- 
ed. In these papers you will learn your m0- 
ther’s history, and her last council: if these 
not move you, no argument of mine can.’ 


| For once the gay Estelle looked sad, and sat 
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ESTELLE. 


down with a throbbing heart to peruse the man- 
uscript, but she had hardly time to finish it, be- 
fore a servant announced Morris. Louise could 
have wished him annihilated, for he seemed to 
possess a serpent’s fascination over Estelle, and 
to drive from her mind all sober thought. That 
evening Morris urged his suit with so much ap- 
parent earnestuess, and made such oaths of eter- 
nal constancy, that he won the consent of fair 
Estelle to become his bride in a few weeks. 
Louise and Estelle Lawrence were the daugb- 
ters of Mr. Lawrence, a lawyer of some celeb- 
rity and great wealth, in a beautiful village in 
New England. Mr. Lawrence had lost his wife 
when his daughters were young. Although pos- 
sessed of every attraction to make home a para- 
dise, Mrs. L. failed to secure the company of 
her husband. The gambling table and wine cup 
sessed more attractions for him than his love- 
y wife, whose affectionate heart withered awa 
with the consciousness of unrequitted love. Af- 
ter her death, Mr. L. seemed an altered man; 
he forsook all his vices, and tried by his affec- 
tion for his daughters to atone for his neglect of 
their mother. These sisters were as opposite in 
their characters as the antipodes. Louise pos- 
sessed all those qualities of mind which are the 
result of virtwous principles, and that intuitive 
discrimination of character which so few of our 
sex have the credit of possessing, but which is 
so requisite to distinguish the really virtuous 
from those who ‘ steal the livery of the court of 
heaven to serve the devil in.’ Estelle wasa 
sunny girl—no cloud dimmed her vision—all 
was joy and gaiety with her. She was sure to 
laugh the loudest when others looked the sad- 
dest; but she had a most affectionate heart, and 
manners so bland and winning, that she was 
welcomed wherever she went. She had spent 
some time in N. Y. and there became acquaint- 
ed with Morris, a gentleman who she often said 
was the ‘ beau ideal’ of her fancy. He had by 
his insinuating address and handsome face, won 
the confiding heart of Estelle, and he was now 
on a visit to N. to obtain her consent for their 
immediate union. Louise had never liked Mor- 
ris, and had often tried to reason with her infatu- 
ated sister, but with little success. Mr. L. never 
hinted his objections, if he had them; and his 
wife (fur, unhappily, for his second wife he had 
chosen a young lady who was but a little the 
senior of his daughters, and from whose tyranny 
the high minded Estelle longed to be free.) fa- 


vored Estelle’s marriage with Morris. Jealous 
alike of her beauty and accomplishments, and 
the place she held in ber father’s heart, she 
wished her away. But Estelle could not con- 
sent to become the bride of Morris without some 
terrible conflicts with her heart and conscience; 
for he to whom she was already plighted, now 
(ignorant that his heart’s best treasure was about 
to be torn from him) was pursuing his studies in 
the State of Maine. Vacation was athand; and 
Edward Barnes was expected home in a short 
time, Estelle knew this; she knew all his worth; 
his undying love for her, and sometimes would 
relent, and wish she had never seen the fascinat- 
ing Morris. Morris was well aware that his 
hold upon her affections was not strong, for he 

ad more than once found her weeping with let- 
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ters in her hand, which he supposed were from 
Edward ;—for this reason he hastened the per- 
formance of the ceremony which would make 
her his forever. 

* Well, sister,’ said Estelle, on the morning of 
her wedding day, ‘ in a few hours I shall be wed- 
ded to Morris. [ am going to try the fearful ex- 
periment, as you are pleased tocallit. If he 
proves to be a good husband, 1 shall have the 
satisfaction of triumphing over you; if he does 
not then my history will serve as a beacon light 
to warn others not to shipwreck their happiness 
in the same manner ;—so you see | shall do my 
fair friends a service in this way, if no other.’ 

Louise sighed as she saw her bright and hap- 
py sister so unconsciously sacrificing herself ; 

ut she only remarked that a few vears would 
decide the question. 

In afew weeks, Morris with his wife, were 
settled in New York. For two years all was 
well with Estelle. Morris was a are a re- 
formed man, and even Louise nto think 
her fears would not be realised. His evenings 
were spent in the society of his wife,and he be- 
gan to feel a relish for domestic pleasures. At 
this period, ene of his old associates, who had 
just returned froma tour to Europe called to 
congratulate him, and to revive old friendship. 
* Well, Fred,’ said he familiarly,‘ 1 admire your 
wife and situation, and even your little babe 
looks like a cherub, but faith, friend, you don’t 
intend to bury yourself here, do you? How fare 
our old friends P. and M? you meet at our old 
haunts I presume?’ 

* Indeed I have not been there of late, neither 
have I seen our old friends but once or twice 
these two years.’ 

* Well, then we will go and hunt them up this 
evening.’ 

That was a long evening for Estelle. The 
clock told the midnight hour before Morris re- 
turned; and when he saw her anxious counte- 
nance, his heart smote him, but with a slight ex- 
cuse he quieted the fears of his too confiding 
wife. From that evening must be dated the 
downfall of Morris. Estelle was conscious of 
the change in her husband, but she uttered not 
a word of reproach. 


“ A cloud slowly and heavily came over her; a cloud 
Of ills we mention not, enough to say, 

*Tw.s co'dani dead impenetrable gloom. 

She saw its dark approach; and saw her hopes, 

One after one, put out as nearer still 

It drew her soul, but fainted notat “rst ; 

Fainted not soon.” 


One night as her husband returned home un- 
usually late, Estelle was struck with his hag- 
gard look and almost maniac laugh, when he 
rouyhly said, ‘ well, Estelle, now we are off for 
the west—l am worth barely enough to buy us 
a log but, and we will go and hide ourselves in 
the prairies of Illinois. That —~— Knowles has 
done the work for me to-night;—Oh! I wish 1 
had shot him!’ and he gnashed his teeth in rage. 
Estelle was shocked, confounded and crushed ; 
but she questioned him not, nor offered one word 
of expostulation. With asad heart she packed 
her things,and in a week they were on their 
way to ljlinois. Here years of constant suffer- 
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destitude situation sent her pecuniary aid; but 
what could bind up the wounds of that broken 
heart? Who could gather up those young affec- 
tions again? 

“ When thus she lay, 

Ferlorn of heart, withered and desolate, 

As leaf of autumn, which the wolfish winds, 

Selecting from its falling sisters, chase 

Far from its native grove, to lifeless wastes 

And leave it there alone, to be forgotten 

Eternally. God passed in mercy by, 

His praise be ever new! and on her breathed, 

And bade her live !” 


‘Oh Ma, how I wish you had been at the meet- 
ing to-day; we had a new minister. He looked 
so much like the miniature you have of uncle 
William, 1 wish you could see him. Old Mar- 
garet says he is to be our minister for a few 
months, till Mr. Gray has returned from his 
anor —for Ma, he has gone to the east to bring 
is wife and children here.’ 

* Well, Louise, did you tell him you had a dy- 
ing mother who wished to see him.’ 

* Ma, he was a stranger, and I dare notspeak 
to him; but asked old Margaret’s husband to 
do it, and he is a coming here to-morrow.’ 

* Mother,’ said the same sweet-faced little girl 
the, next morning, ‘the minister is at the door, 
and wishes to know if I am the little girl whose 
mother wished to see him; and there is another 
gentleman with him.’ 

‘Ask them in,’ said a feeble voice. 

Estelle, unaccustomed to the sight of strang- 
ers, was abashed when the two gentlemen en- 
tered her hut; but a slight flush came to her co- 
loriess face as she eyed the stranger who first 
entered, and thought she had seen one who re- 
sembled him—but before she had time for fur- 
ther scrutiny, she found herself encircled in the 
arms of her only brother. Neither could speak, 
but gushing tears more than words relieved their 
full hearts; but when she recognised the other 
stranger, who was no other than Edward Barnes, 
she swooned. 

* William, dear William, have you come at 
length?’ sobbed Estelle ; ‘ come to see your sis- 
ter die: come to sooth her dying hours: come 
to father my beloved Louise? God has indeed 
answered my prayers! Oh, William, it was a 
fearful experiment, but it is all over! 

_ William Lawrence, who was at college at the 
time of his sister’s marriage, and who subse- 
quently fitted for the ministry, resolved as soon 
as his studies were finished, to go and take his 
sister back to her native village. But while he 
was preparing to start, news came that Estelle 
was no more,and that Morris was roving about, 
an object of eommiseration and disgust. Still he 
longed to go and learn more of his sister’s fate, 
and to take the little Louise home. His friend 
Edward Barnes accompanied him, with a view 
of settling in the west. They had stopped te 
spend the Sabbath at a village about a mile from 

stelle’s house, entirely unconscious of their af- 
finity to her. Finding the minister of the place 
absent, he proposed to preach the following day, 
which was gladly accepted. On Sunday morn- 
ing, a little band collected in a building used as 
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472 ESTELLE. 
ing awaited Estelle. Her friends hearing of her | 


achurch. Estelle had always met with this lit- 


tle band, but feeling her pm rapidly de- | 


clining, she sent her little daughter to request 
the minister to visit her soon. The little Louise 
had her eyes rivited upon the preacher durin 
alfthe service; and as he passed her, she tried 
to summon courage to do her errand, but her 
heart failed her. The next morning, William 
and his friend started for Estelle’s abode; and 
on their way, encountering the old man who had 
made the request, they asked to be directed to 
ber hut. But what was their surprise on hear- 
ing {rom the old man such an acconnt of her as 
induced them to believe that it was indeed their 
friend (over whose supposed death they had of- 
ten wept) they were now called to visit. They 
learned, also, that Morris had some months pre- 
vious, in a fit of intoxication, committed suicide; 
and for nearly a year that poor destitute woman 
had lived with her lit(le daughter in extreme 
ee William tried to sooth her with the 
sope that she would yet be happy; that she 
would return with him, and io the midst of for- 
mer friends, forget all her trials. But it was 
over with Estelle—death bad marked her for its 
victim! Crushed and broken hearted, she was 
even now on the shore of eternity. ‘ And even 
brother,’ she would say, ‘ were I able to endure 
the journey, | never could endure the sight ot 
my old home—of my injured sister. Oh! why 
did | not listen to her kind advice? No, brother, 
here I must die! But even that thought has lost 
half its gloom, since 1 know my Louise is pro- 
vided with home and friends.’ 

* Will you not allow me toadopt your child as 
my own?’ said Edward B. 

Estelle hesitated. It was the man she had 
slighted and injured. ‘1 should rather,’ said she, 
‘ that she would be under the tuition of her aunt 
Louise.’ ‘ Then will your with be gratified, 
said William. ‘ Louise is the wife of Edward 
Barnes—and you cannot confide your child to 
none with more assurance that she will re- 
ceive all a mother’s care and instruction.’ The 
color went and came in poor Estelle’s cheek 
at this intelligence, but after a moment’s strug- 
gle with her feelings, ‘ Tis as it should be,’ said 
she, ‘I dashed the cup of happiness from my 
lips, and 1 have been made to drain the cup of 
affliction to the very dregs.’ 

In a week from this time, Estelle Morris was 
a dweller ineternity. But she died not without 
hope. Her sufferings had led her to the fountain 
of consolation—a Saviour’s love,—and she real- 
ised the fulfilment of the promise, ‘A bruised reed 
He will not break.’ | 

In one of the neatest houses in the village of 
N——, is seen a lovely girl, who often with a 
look of sadness says, ‘ Uncle Edward, bow | wish 
my dear Ma had lived to come here, why did 
ycu not find us sooner? I wonder if you are the 
same Edward B. that I heard Papa talk about: 
He told Ma he supposed she wished she had 
married Edward Barnes instead of him, and 
with a dreadful oath he left the house, say!e 
he would be in the way no longer ; and he never 
did come back—but the next day four men 
brought: 
Oh Uncle I cannot tell you, it makes me wets 
ble to think of it. Poor Ma was so ill, 1 thoug 
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THE GAMESTER. 


she would have died,and | should be left all 
alone.’ 
Edward B. could not refrain from mingling 
bis tears with those of his little neice—nor can 
ou, fair readers withhold your sympathy. But 
et none say or think, that a ‘ reformed rake 
makes the best husband.’ Mary. 
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THE GAMESTER, 


Reader! have you ever been within the pre- 
cincts of a gambling house, or Ael/ as they are 
most appropriately styled? Have you ever 
played for a farthing? if not let me beseech you 
to beware, of the fatal temptation. It lures you 
onward with delusive hopes of gain, only to sink 
you into the depths of sin and iniquity; however 
successful yeu may be, fortune will not always 
favor her votaries,and you wil eventually lose 
all your ill-gotten gains: think not you will sto 
when you have won somuch. Itisa fatal whirl- 
pool, and those who are ence drawn within its 
vortex, but seldom escape. 

Have you ever watched the Gamester at play: 
the unnatural lustre of his eye, and his whole 
countenance, a faithful index of the tumult of 
passions within: the fiend-like glance of despair, 
when unsuccessful, as though he would stake his 
soul upon the next threw. Of all passions this 
is the most seductive and the most fatal; as you 
value your peace, happiness, and eternal wel- 
fare, beware of an appreach to the gaming table. 

Let me relate to you an instance of the dire 
effects of this passion. Charles L—— was an 
old school-mate of mine. He was highly gifted 
by nature; of an open and intelligent counten- 
ance, and generous, though somewhat credu- 
lous in disposition, he was easily turned aside by 
persuasion, but you might as well attempt to 
force the lion. He was bred to the study of the 
law, for which he was well fitted; and at setting 
out in life, none seemed to have fairer prospects 
of success. He was the pride of his family and 
acquaintances ; and to add to his happiness, was 
married to an accomplished young lady, posses- 
— a large share of amiability and good sense ; 
and his felicity appeared complete. 

_ During the succeeding two years of his prac- 
lice, every thing went on presperously. His 
business was fast increasing, and his talents 
becoming more extensively known, would be- 
fore long have placed him in the first rank of his 
profession. Hope decked futurity with flowers, 
and no loweriag cloud obscured the horizon of 
is prospects and happiness. But how futile are 
all the calculations of man! He was one even- 
ing, persuaded by some of his acquaintances, to 
make up a party at whist: his party won! at 
that table commenced his downward career: 
from that time the stamp was upon him: he be- 
came a confirmed Gamester. 

A shert time after this, each succeeding night 
found him in the billiard-room, or at the card- 
table; amid the uaholy revelry, and midnight 
orgies of these dens of iniquity. A spell seemed 
to be upon his faculties—a fascination which 
seemed to petrify all his feelings of shame and 
Contrition, and to deafen him to the kind and 
urgent — of his friends, and the tears 
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of his affectionate wife. Het seemed impatient 
of all restraint, and plainly intimated to those 
whe thus interfered to save him from destruc- 
tion, that he was master of his own business, 
= their advice had better be kept until asked 
or. 

Often has his wife sat up until dawn, awaiting 
the return of her husband: and when he did re- 
turn, it was only to reproach her, and vent his 
spleen on her, because of his iH success. But 
things could not leng go on in this way: his busi- 
ness being neglected, dwindled away, until he 
had not a single client left: his property had al- 
most all been squandered away at the yaming 
table; and unless he again applied himself, ruin 
stared him in the face. 

By the promises and entreaties of his friends, 
he was prevailed upon to resume the duties of 
his profession: he seemed penitent, and returned 
to his former habits of industry and attention, 
his long neglected business revived. Through 
the influence of his friends, be was again set 
upon his feet, and although his wife, was obliged 
to endure many privations, to which she had not 
been accustomed, she never uttered a com- 
plaint, but hailed the change with delight. Alas! 
it was of short duration. 

As the eye of the serpent is said to fascinate 
the gazer, or the voice of the siren to have 
charmed her victim to destruction, so it was 
with Charles L——. He was enticed by some 
of his former associates, again to visit their 
haunts, and was asked to play, he refused; they 
persuaded him, and he suffered himself to be led 
as a lamb to the slaughter. 

Again were the same scenes repeated; again 
was he frequently absent from home, until the 
morning light; and again was he stripped of his 
all, by the harpies who infest the Aedls. It is 
nearly the same, in all cases, to trace the down- 
ward steps in crime, of those who once turn aside 
from the path of virtue. intemperance was ad- 
ded to gaming, and he soon became a poor, piti- 
fal druokard. His cong had procured him a 
few cases,in the hope that he would reform; 
but now they refused to aid him any farther, and 
he was cast off from his family and society. 

It would be useless to trace him, through his 
various schemes of iniquity; his furniture had 
all been sold, and his devoted wife, who had re- 
fused to leave her fallen husband, at the solici- 
tations of her friends, was obliged to live in a 
miserable garret, destitute of even the necessa- 
ries of life; but she endured all these privations 
willingly for the sake of her beloved Charles. 

The consummation of his crimes was at hand. 
One evening he had been plundered of every 
thing, he had been enabled to collect together ; 
he suspected foul play and determined to test it. 
His credit was not sufficient for him to borrow 
even a few shillings, but he recollected a valua- 
ble diamond ring, which his wife wore, the gift 
of her sapere mother. He returned home, 
the fury of a demon was upon his countenance, 
his wife trembled for her safety, fearing he 
would commit some violence. He demanded 
the ring of her—she anegvgres begged of him, 
for the sake of Heaven, to take all else she pos- 
sessed in the world, but only to leave her this 


last gift of her dear mother. He was deaf to all 
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THE GAMESTER. 


entreaty. Lost to all sense of shame, the brute 

struck his unoffending wife, tore the ring from 

rs finger, and left her lying senseless on the 
oor. 

The jewel was soon pawned, and L—— again 
entered the ell, in the hope of retrieving his 
ruined fortune. He staked his all, and lost; but 
discovered his opponent’s trick: he rose from 
the table, and caught the villain by the throat, 
charging him with the cheat. The black-leg 
struck him. With the quickness of lightning 
L—— grasped a knife, which lay on the bar, 
plunged it in the breast ef the villain, and fled the 
house. 

This was the consummation of his career of 
crime: to close the long catalogue, he had added 
murder ! 

Mrs. L——, upon recovering from the effects 
ef his cruelty, sat solitary and alone, awaiting 
the return of her husband; her babe was sleep- 
ing innocently beside her; she was weak and 
enfeebled by the long course of ill-treatment she 
had received; and weary with long watching, 
she sat by the window of their miserable apart- 
-ment. She could not avoid, in the silence of 
midnight, recurring to those happy days, when 
he had loved and cherished her: when she was 
the idol of Ais soul,and all seemed to give bright 
earnest of the future: then scenes of later date 
came before her: the downfall of her husband: 
of his bright prospects, thus blighted and de- 
stroyed : of his cruelty to her and her babe; and 
as all these recollections forced themselves upon 
her, nature could withstand no longer, and she 
wept bitterly. 

he clock had struck two,and no sound was 
heard, save the sohtary tread of the guardian of 
the niyht, in his lonely rounds. 1,——came not: 
distressing doubts aud fears disturbed her mind, 
with a thousand vague apprehensions for his 
safety. It was almost dawn, butstill he came not. 

L.—— immediately after leaving the Ael/, wan- 
dered about the streets, he knew not whither.— 
He dreaded returning to his home, knowing that 
would be first searched. He had wandered to 
the river—a thought came across him, to end his 
woes by suicide; but his crimes rose up in fear- 
ful array before him, and he was afraid to rush 
into the presence of his offended Maker, with 
the stain of blood upon his soul. His hardihood 
gave way, and he sat down and wept aloud. 

Who cao picture the agony of his fond wife, 
when the officers of justice arrived to apprehend 
her husband—when she was told that her dearly 
be.oved Charles, the father of her babe, was a 
murderer and a fugitive from justice. 

L,—— was soon taken, and thrown into a close, 
damp Cell, from wheuce even the light of Hea- 
ven was excluded. From the moment of his ap- 
prehensien, his wretched, but devoted wife, was 
always at his side. Her own injuriesand wrongs 
were forgotten, in her solicitude for her hus- 
band. He was touched by her untiring assidui- 
ty for his welfare. Night and day was she by 
him, bathing his temples, to calm their tumul- 
tuous throbbings, or supporting his head — 
ber bosom, endeavoring to sooth his mind, when 
his tortured conscience would net let him sleep. 
Often, and bitterly, would he lament to her his 


unmanly treatment, and implore her forgiveness; 


and as often would she assure him, that all was 
forgiven and forgotten. 

The day of trial approached. All the talent, 
that the wealth of L——’s friends could procure, 
was engaged. On the day of trial he was led 
into the court-room, which he had so often en- 
tered before, but under far. different circum- 
stances. His wife accompanied him; all efforts 
to dissuade her had been in vain. His counsel 
did all that talent and professional skill could do 
for him, but it was of noavail. The crime was 
fully proved against him. The Judge delivered 
an impressive charge to the jury,stating to them. 
the clearness and satisfactory nature of the evi- 
dence against the prisoner: that they must not 
let any feelings of sympathy, for the peculiar 
situation of the prisoner, sway their verdict; 
** for,”’ said he, ** however it may clash with the 
best feelings of our nature, the stern demands of 
the law must be satisfied.” 

The jury brought in a verdict of “ guilty of 
murder in the first degree.’”’ The prisoner’s eye 
quailed not, nor did his cheek blanch, but he sat 
as if transformed to stone. At the announce- 
ment of the verdict, one piercing shriek rang 
through the hall—it was from Mrs. L——, who 
was carried fainting from the room. 

When sentence of death was pronounced, 
L——, who had hitherto, manfully withstood his 
feelings, could no longer restrain them: he burst 
into tears, and was led back to his cell. 

Mrs. L——, upon hearmg husband's 
condemnation, was attacked with a fit of illoess, 
which threatened to deprive her of life. I visit- 
ed L—— frequently in his cell. He was very 
particular in his inquiries after his wife, and he 
seemed as if his heart would break, when he 
was informed of her condition, and reflected 
that he was the cause of aill.* He often asked 
if she were too unwell to write him one line to 
cheer him, and assure him of forgiveness, but 1! 
was needless, he had been forgivenall. _ 

Sometimes he would shrink from the view of 
that eternity, upon which he was soon to enter. 
“To die thus,’ he would sometimes say, “!* 
hard, very hard: but I deserve it all.” One night 
he started up from a disturbed sleep, exclaiming 
—* That soul shall not shriekits curses at me 1D 
eternity.” He once proposed to me to furnish 
him with the means of committing suicide, al- 
leging in its justification, that the burden which 
life was to him, gave him the right of ending 1. 
“ What!’’ said I, “ would you add self-murder 
to your already long catalogue of crimes, and 
rush madly into the presence of your Maker. 
with this additional stain upon your soul.” He 
never mentioned the subject again. 

{t was truly an awful lesson. That couple, 
who but three short years ago, were the admira- 
tion of the circle in which they moved, who 
seemed to want for nothing which this world 
can bestow: and yet within three years one lay 
confined in a close, damp, cell, under sentence 
of death for the crime of murder; the other la) 
on a bed of sickness, and their infant in the care 
of strangers—and all this misery was caused by 

ming. 

galled me away from the city for @ 
few days, but | had procured for poor L-——# 
clergyman, who well knew how to interest the 
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mind, and administer consolation, to those placed 
in such situations. L—— soon grew morecalm 
and composed, and expressed himself truly peni- 
tent of his crimes. 

I did not return to the city until the night 
prior to the day appointed for the execution, 
and went immediately to the prison. I found 
L—— in his dungeon—a lamp was standing 
upon his rude table, which shed but a dim and 
wavering light, and his pallet of straw remained 
sadietanbed He raised his eyes when I enter- 
ed, and even smiled as he welcomed me. | 
could hardly realise that that pale, wan, and 
ghastly form before me, was once the gay, ta- 
lented, and accomplished L——. He conversed 
calmly, and gave some directions, with a few 
relics for his wife. ‘* Should my son attain 
maturity, ’’ said he, “never cease to warp bim 
of his father’s awful fate !—this time to-morrow 
I shall be in eternity, aad I would wish to medi- 
tate awhile.” I accordingly bade him an affec- | 
tiunate farewell, never more to meet this side of 
the grave. 

In the morning he was led to execution, and 
suffered the penalty of the law. Let us hope, by 
his penitence, his soul found mercy in the sight 
of its Creator. 

But let me hasten and close the melancholy 
tale. Mrs. L—, by skilful appliances, and 
with the aid of a good constitution, recovered, 
in some degree, her health: but she gradually 
pined away under the weight of her accamu- | 
lated sorrow, and died of a broken heart. 

Reader! this is not the only instance of the 
fatal effects of the indulgence of this vice.— 
Maay a father’s hope, and mother’s joy, has thus 
suffered for crimes, caused by his connection 
with he/ls. Charles L—— is not the only young 
man, who has set out in life with the fairest pros- 
pects, and had them all blighted and destroyed 
by his devotion to the gaming table. 

_ Take warning, and flee the gaming house, and 
its associates, as you would the far-famed, but 
not more fatally sure poison, of the Upas tree. 


Philadelphia, August 30, 1838. 


Original. 


MY CHOICE, 


’T is not the ferm or shape I prize 
Or features, true and fair; 
1 look for animated eyes, 

A modest, cheerful air. 


A glowing cheek and snow-white arm 
Shall ne’er my wishes win ; 

A feeling heart’s the greatest charm 
And intelleet within. 


A countenance where virtue shines, 
A bosom taught to move 

With innocence—where truth refines 
The sweetness of true love. 


*T is these that make the beauteous frame, 
And with their living aid, 


The roses ever sweetly seem + 


And never—never fade. 


Frankford. 
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BY J. SALYARDS, 
From yonder calm and holy world sublime; 
Dost thou, departed Mother, still behold 
This mourntul group bewail the ills of Time, 
Where lay thy silent relics pale and cold? 
And thou hast vanished, like the widow’d dove, 
When brumal rudeness chills her tender frame, 
All warm ef living eloquence and love, 
This morn thy lucid smile around us came ; 
Now the tried spirit, whence that smile arose, 
Far, far beyond the bounds of nature glows, 


Let none this deep, this sacred sorrow share ; 

Be all its dear remembrances my own: 
For me she trod the icy paths of care, 

Kneeled by my coueh, and wept and pray’d alone. 
She filled my satchel with the bread of toil, 

And sent me smiling to the studeous shade; 
Yes; when expiring flared the midnight oil, 

When sleep his drowsy mantle o’er me laid, 
My falling bouk aroused me siillto hear 
Her wheel's ght motion murmuring on my ear. 


Qh had she lived! tll all our sorrows past, 
My grateful care from want and wo could save. 
Dear, cherished hope! in silence doomed at last, 
To weep despairing v’er her friendless grave ! 
Ye, whose voluptnous parents have reclin'd 
On Tyrian beds, no mother’s love ye know. 
Your’s for your brows the flowers of life entwined ; 
Mine swept the thorns that throng’d my path be- 
low: 
To menial nurses your’s consigned her child ; 
Mine clasped me to her own sweet breast and smil’d. 


How shall I, Mother, pass the humble door, 
Where thou so oft hast welcomed my return! 
Run to refresh me from thy frugal store, 
And learn’d my simple narrative to learn. 
Ah! still must I by many a cottage stray, 
Whose mouldering structure we repaired in vain; 


For each proud lord forbade our long delay ; 
But no proad lord shall change thy home again. 
Hope mounts the stars, and views, with seraph eye, 


Thy changeless mansion glittering round the sky, 
Rockingham, Va. 


DEJEcTION oF Sprrits.—Iin sensitive minds 
dejection of spirits is the great barrier to their 
advancement and progress in life. It is the fa- 
tal enemy to all efficient exertion—taking off 
the chariot wheels of all mental and physical 
power, so that nothing is done with pleasure and 
hope. Men have been at times so overwhelmed 
in despondency, that the daily duties of life 
were performed in a spirit of heaviness and de- 
spair. But the thickest clouds have passed 
away, and they have again the sunshine of hope 
and delight. 
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Where the oaks in drutd circle stand 
Giant Hings of many, many hundred years; 
To the daisied knoll where sighings bland 
In the noon the peasant hears : 
Hite away, hie away, 
There the elfin train are revelling ; 
Hie away, hie away, 
TAghter heart no elf can bring. 


Iwill shew thee, kingly Oberon, 
Iwill bring thee to his pearly footed queen, 
And the phant’stes thou shalt look upon, 
Mortal eye hath never seen: 
Hie away, hie away, 
Thou shalt share our pranksome revelling ; 
Hie away, hie away, 
Tighter step no elf can bring. 


Origina!. 
Ma. Eprror :— 


I am one of that class of mankind, who seldom 
open their mouths, to enlighten the world with 
their opinions; indeed I am so taciturn, as to be 
characterised by my acquaintance as the “ Silefit 
Man :”—but though my mouth is closed, my eyes 
and ears are wide open ; I love to observe and note 
down the foibles of my friends, for their edification. 

The most general sin of mankind is fbbing: it 
pervades all nations and all classes of society :—I 
have had a friend of mine say to me, “I am de- 
lighted to see you,” when he wished me in Jericho, 
pro. tem. :—I have laughed in my sleeve, to hear 
persons press their friends te stay longer, at an 
evening visit, while I knew from their listlessness, 
they were setting on thorns for fear of being taken 
at their word !—I have seen an invitation sent to a 
gentleman, requesting the “pleasure of his com- 
pany,” and immediately after, heard the inviter ex- 
claim, “I hope he won’t come, he is such an in- 
tolerable bore ; instead of entertaining the company 
he always has to be entertained :”—Shakspeare 
shows the world to have been the same, near two 
centuries since; I was ready to exclaim with 
Falstaff, “ Lord! Lord! how this world is given 
to lying.” 

There are again some members of the human 
family, whom it “ never suits” to see their friends, 
and others vice versa:—I dropped into one of the 
former of my acquaintances a few weeks since to 
dinner, upon a general invitation I had received, to 
“call whenever I felt disposed :’’ I was ushered 
into the parlor, (the servant not having heard Mis. 
L——-s’ intimation that she was engaged,) and 


found the lady of the house in dishabille: a servant 
cleaning the grate brasses, and the whole room ia 
confusion ;—“ Oh! Mr, S—— ,I am sorry you drop- 
ped in just at this time.—We are all topsy-turvy: 
just walk into the front room and amuse yourself 
with some books,—Mr. L will be in presently.” 
Mrs, L having thus disposed of me, resumed 
her search for the keys, which had been lost. At 
dinner Mrs, L——— again eommenced, “ Mr. S— 
do let me help you to some chicken: they are very 
old and tough, but the best we could get :—do take 
some vegetables :—they are not half done:—I have 
such a miserable cook :’’—thus every thing upon 
the table was pressed upon me, nolens volens, with 
a dissertation, on how tough and miserably cooked 
every thing was, and nothing good could be hat, 
“the markets were so poor :”—as soon as decelcy 
would allow, I took my leave, and as I walked 
away, | heard Mrs. L say to her husband— 
Mr. 8 always comes when it doesn’t suit:”— 
I thought I would wait next time, until I received 3 
particular invitation. 
How different the scene at my friend R——* 
when I called there, Mrs. R was sitting by 4 
comfortable fire, sewing, with her children around 
her, reading :—every thiag was in its proper place 
and there was an air of comfort in the whole 4p 
pearance of the room :—Mrs. R welcomed me 
as though she were really pleased to see me: she 
was a lady of taste and refinement, and enliven 
the time, by intellectual conversation, and her mat 
ners soon made me feel myself at home :—wpo" 
the entry of Mr. R——, he was greeted with smiles 
by his affectionate wife, and his children climbed 
upon his knee, toshare his blessing, forming a ©o™ 
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CHARLES LAMB, 479 


ylete picture of domestic felicity :—at meal-time, , or created them from the originality of his own 
instead of complaints of the edibles, there was the | genius. 
«feast of reason and the flow of seul.”—I left my | It is in his Essays of Elia, that we see the mind 
friends with regret, reflecting that a little method | of Lamb, to its best advantage. Phil-Elia, blest be 
and regularity, are all that are necessary to “ make | thy untoward, yet practical name, for affording me 
it suit.” ‘so many hours of delightful pleasure! For the 
Again I called on a young couple, where I found | benefit of those who have not had the priviledge of 
a party of their acquaintance assembled :—Mrs. | reading these inimitable essays, | must say, that 
K-—— had a baby just three months old; asa they are not the dull and prosing articles which 
matter of course it was introduced; and tried the | are commonly dignified with that title, but some- 
strength of its lungs to the great annoyance of the | thing of a loftier and a lovelier nature ;— possessing 
bachelors; having been duly Ai/sied and admired | the very soul of wit, pathos and sentiment; which 
by the young ladies, it was withdrawn.—Astonish- | will bring pleasure out of tears as well as mirth, 
ing fact! young ladies are so fond of babies.—Mrs. | and leave you in a state of perfect good humor with 
KK ——. seemed to think her’s the only baby in the | yourself, and all around you. They are the writings 
world, or in fact that she was the only one who | of an aristocrat in literature. There you may find, 
had ever had a baby. and that without any very close research, the in- 
But [ must defer further observations to a future conveniences of being hung, pourtrayed in most 
period, Ww. | exquisite style, you would really think by an ama- 
teur in the art: and reflections on the “ pillory,” 
Original. | Which are to my mind perfectly unrivalled—they 


CHARLES LAMB could not have been given better, by one who had 


/experienced the sad reality,—and yet, I ean free 
Charles Lamb from all imputations of ever having 

If any age of English Literature could with pro- | had a halter around his neck, or being saluted upon 
priety be called the golden age, it is thatone which | a pillory, with a shower of brick-bats and eggs of a 
has just passed: for with all its multiplicity of | dubious age. But Lamb, receive my most hearty 
ordinary writers, it possessed more than any other thanks, for thy never to be surpassed dissertation 
those sterling and original minds, which give to on roast pig—its origin and qualities. My very 
any age its character. Philosophers, pvets, and | mouth waters, to think upon the cracklings there 
novelists, have crowded each in their respective displayed, and the grateful flavor that rises up to 
ranks, and presented a glorious phalanx in defence | greet the nostrils. But these are the comical 
of truth, and purity of thought and language. The essays,—comedy was not his forte. The pathetic 
names of Dugald Stewart and Brown, of Byron | and the sentimental, he delighted in, of which kind 
and the Lakers, and Sir Walter Scott, have given | are the essays on “ Dream-Children,” and “The 
to English Literature, a station, which in all these | ‘l'wo Races of Men.” In the latter, he shows how 
Jepartments, it has never before held at the same all the world may be divided into two great races 
time. But, besides these, there were others who | —those who borrow, and those who lend, whereof 
could not strictly be placed im either of the above |the former constitute by far the majority. He 
mentioned classes, but who seemed to have caught | says, he has cause to lament this, when looking 
the spirit from each, and with their several chords, | around upon his well assorted hbrary~he sees one 
all blended into one, to have struck out a harmony | folio that has Jost its companion, and another its 
and a grace, which was no less exquisite than | mate, and where he expected to meet some long 
theirs. Among these last was Charles Lamb ;— | known treasure, finds in its stead an empty nothing- 
le was a host within himself. An exemplification | ness. How sincerely will many a breast, whose 
of philosophy and pvetry, living and acting in the | love is set on books, like his, sympathise with him ! 
same character. Originality and peculiarity were | But in the midst of his despondency, his benign 
his distinguishing traits :—he lived in the present, | soul will not suffer him to pass suck at. opportuni- 
but revelled in the past, and while all other men | ty, of paying a tribute to an old and well tried 
were seeking for fame in some new aud untrodden | friend—he says, “ but reader, if thou hast books to 
path, he chose for himself—but in his own delight | lend, open thy heart and thy hand to such an one 
ful and original manner;—the shades and the |as8,T.C.” Innumerable are the beauties of every 
shadows of a bye-gone age. ‘T'o draw a character | description, to be found in these essays. There is 
or sketch, as one of equal genius would have drawn | such a neatness in their Quaker garb, that you are 
‘tin the age of Elizabeth, or the first James, was | certain the thoughts can be of no common order. 
what he delighted m; and with all the knowledge | And yet, Charles Lamb was not what TI should 
ofthe present day, he gives us the unostentatious | call a great genius—he had not that power of 
simplicity of the past. This throws a charm around | creation and invention, which peculiarly distin- 
his productions, which chains the mind, and insen- | guishes genius from talent ; he had not these ;~ 
‘bly infuses into it, that love of dwelling upon | but he had that power which is no less rare, of ren- 
things which are gone, which so peculiarly distin- | dering whatever he wrought upon attractive; and 
Suished that of their author. Lamb lived in a| thestory in every body’s mouth, seems like the new 
World of his own, and whenever he needed the ma-| created preduct of to-day. Such themes, asa 
lerials for society, he either gathered them from | Quaker Meeting, Oxford in the Vacation, St. 
the antique folios with which he was surrounded, | Valentine’s Day, were the subjects which, though 
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old before, beneath his Medean power, appeared in 


freshness and pewness—what touches of fine sen- 
sibility and tenderness of feeling mark them all. A 
Quaker meeting, the touching Valentines of grate- 
ful love, and the shades of old friends at Oxford, 
were his themes. He appears to be writing neither 
for fame, nor for money, but because he found it in 
his heart to write, and let others feel the thoughts 
which grew within him, and were to him his 
whole existenee. In the character of a poet, sing- 
ing rhymes, Lamb stands by no means so high as 
a prose writer. His style in poetry is rather stiff 
and affected, while the garb of a departed age, does 
not sit so well upon it as upon his prose. But in 
that which is in reality poetry, only wanting the 
accomplishment of verse, you will find all to ad- 
mire, nothing strained, not a single ornament mis- 
placed or useless; and so modest, that you almost 
fancy that you see their author blush, while ke is 
obtruding his writings on your notice. His fame 
now is fixed, and his books are English Classics. 
In his private life we find the same amiability of 
character—he was a friend of the truest stamp, and 
a friend who always took every opportunity of 
paying a tribute to the man he loved. The “Logi- 
cian, Metaphysician, Bard,” the Charity School 
Boy, and the wonder of Oxford and Cambridge, 
with his unexhaustless themes of “fate, fore- 
knowledge and free will,” was his constant and his 
ardent friend; while he wax ene of the chosen few, 
who were admitted to the arcana of that noble 
mind. Lamb, lived and died—a bachelor—a 
sister's love was all he asked for, and with Bridget 
as his companion, he was content to push his way 
through life—both in a state of single blessedness. 
But he has gone—the glorious spirits which cheer- 
ed the literature of the last age, are one by one de- 
parting, and no sooner have we ceased our lamenta- 
tions, for one, whom in life we almost wie than 
we are called upon to pay the same sad tribute to 
another—he, of whom we have been speaking was 
the last among us. Scott, Coleridge, and Lamb, 
are now a glorious trio of spirits set free from the 
clogs of mortal clay. F. i. 


CORSETS. 


When we breathe we take into the chest, or 
inhale, and give out, or expire, a certain quan- 
tity of air, which can be measured by breathin 
through a curved tube into a bell-glass full o 
water, inverted over a pneumatic tub. Dr. 
Herbst, of Gottengen, has lately been perform- 
ing some curious experiments in relation to the 
quantity of air that is breathed.—Now the com- 
mopest understanding will appreciate from them 
the comfort of full and unrestrained breathing. 
Dr. Herbst says, that a middle-sized man, twen- 
ty years old after a natural expiration or emis- 
sion of air, inspired or took in eighty cubic inch- 
es, when dressed, and one hundred and six when 
his tight dress was loosened. After a full dila- 
tion of the chest, he inhaled one hundred and 
twenty-six cubic inches when dressed, and one 
hundred and eighty-six when undressed. Ano- 
ther young man, aged twenty-one, after a natu- 
ral expiration, took in fifty while dressed, and 
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Do toss back that curl which your temple has shaded 


Then turn me the cheek where the rose has not faded, 


O! grant me some trifle, as love’s faithful token, 


Tiren breathe some dear vow that shall never be 


And a glance I must have, from that eye which can 


For one glimpse all the woes of a life-time can brighten 


If he insults thee, go away from him, and if be 
strike thee thrash him like smoke. 


CORSETS--THE MAID I ADORE. 


ninety-six when undressed. Had Dr. Herbst 
made his observations on some of the ladies, who 
_— the use of corsets to extremes, we appre- 

en 
nature really alarming. If the wheel of Fashion. 
which revolyes even more rapidly than For- 
tune itself, would but bring up sometbing orien- 
tal in costume. it would go far toward perfecting 
the public health. 


that he would have obtained results of a 


At the Hotel-Dieu, the great hospital at Paris, 


a young gin of eighteen, lately presented her- 
self to M. 

side of her throat she had a tumor of variable 
size, but never bigyer than one’s fist; it reached 
from the collar-bone as high as the thyroid car- 
tilage, (called in common language Adam’s ap- 
ple; when pressed downward it wholly disap- 
pears ;) but returns as soon as the pressure is re- 
moved; it is indolent, soft and elastic. 
served to be the largest when the chest is tightly 
laced in corsets. 
it, the murmur of respiration can 
the tumer, which proves that a protusion of the 
lungs has taken place; or, in other words, that 
the poor girl had been laced so tivhtly that her 
lungs, having ne longer sufficient space in their 
natural position, are squeezed out of it, and are 
forcing their way up along her neck. 


Brescht for his advice. On the right 


It is ob- 


In short, by placing the ear on 
e heard in 


THE MAID | ADORE, 


A new Song. 


Original. 


BY J. B RANSOM, ESQ. 


And smooth the soft bra:d of your dark glossy 
hair, 


And give me the smile that cafi banish despair. 


With a pledge that shall spring from your bosom’: 
pure shrine, . 


broken, 
And swear on that gift that you'll always be mine 


glisten, 
Now beaming with pleasure, now pond’ring in 
thought, 


With a joy too exquisitely sweet to be bought. 


While your eyes mildly beam, 
O! allow me to dream 
Ot that climate of bliss, 
The delights of a kiss. 
And then as before, you will find as before 
A kiss on the lips of the maid I adore. 
New York, August, }838. 


If a man deceives thee trust him not again.— 
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